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FIRE INSURANCE TOTALS 

HE stupendous, comprehensive and 
all-embracing importance of the 

fire insurance business in the United 
States may, in a measure, be gleaned 
from a perusal of the recapitulation 
tables contained in the INSURANCE YEAR 
Book for 1915. The ultimate table, 
which includes stock companies, both 
American and Foreign, Lloyds associa- 
tions and mutual companies of any size 
doing business in this country last year, 
totaling 633 organizations, shows assets 
amounting to $828,187,591 (this is ex- 
clusive of premium notes), and net sur- 
plus aggregating $292,454,377. During 
the year the net premiums totaled $405,- 
975,173, and the loss payments were 
$228,215,023; the dividends paid to stock 
and policyholders of American companies 
amounted to $33,786,956, and the ex- 
penses (foreign companies included) 
were $145,638,599; thus making total 
disbursements of $406,640,578, which is 
further augmented by net remittances to 
the home offices of American branches of 
foreign companies of $1,013,130, while 
the total income was $440,733,2I0. 
Though the premiums were increased by 
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some $20,000,000 during 1914, the losses 
were approximately $24,000,000 greater 
than those of the previous year. This 
increase may be, to a degree, accounted 
for by the Salem conflagration involving 
a loss of $14,000,000. American stock 
companies at the end of 1914 were capi- 
talized at $105,669,891, an increase of 
but $500,000 during the year. The stock 
companies, American and foreign, 301 
in number, had assets of $712,774,358, 
with a total net surplus of $275,198,051. 
Their net premiums of $357,109,780 and 
loss payments of $207,027,774 very 
clearly demonstrate that the bulk of the 
country’s business is transacted through 
such companies. That the surplus of the 
stock companies should be increased by 
some $900,000, despite the unfavorable 
conditions in the security world and ex- 
ceptionally high loss ratio, is a proof of 
the ability of the hands guiding this vast 
business. The risks written and renewed 
during 1914 were estimated at $46,800,- 
000 against approximately $47,100,000 in 
the year previous. While the increase 
in net premiums may be well accounted 
for as the insurable property in the coun- 
try grows, it is very regrettable that the 
losses paid in the succeeding years should 
be in a seemingly ever-increasing ratio. 
Last year the increase was well over 
100 per cent of the increase shown by 
the premium, though a normal rate 
would be considered around fifty-five 
per cent. The campaign of education 
which is being waged by various insur- 
ance interests and by the State officials, 
as yet, up to the end of 1914, shows 
results which should not justify any un- 
due exultation on the part of the fire 
underwriters. 





ATHERED at San Francisco this 
week are numerous representa- 

tives of the life insurance field forces in 
attendance on the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The year has been a busy and 
prosperous one for this organization and 
the reports of the various officers and 
committees are most encouraging. New 
members have been added in almost un- 
precedented numbers, and it is now felt 
that the benefits of association work, 
both through the local bodies and the 
national organization, make it compul- 
sory for every active agent to affiliate 
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with the movement. The educational 
work of the association has attained 
definite results since the last annual 
meeting, while efforts along the lines of 
improved legislation have been crowned 
with success, beginning with the famous 
victory in the United States Senate over 
the exemption of life insurance from the 
imposition of the war tax. President 
Hugh M. Willett and his associate offi- 
cers have every reason to be satisfied with 
the results achieved and will hand the 
association over to their successors in 
full confidence that the high standards 
of the past have been vigorously main- 
tained. 





ORNADO insurance in 1914 yielded 

most companies good returns, the av- 
erage loss ratio on over $8,300,000 of 
premiums having been but 27 per cent. 
This is a much better record than in 1913, 
when the average loss ratio exceded 42 
per cent. This year there have been a 
number of severe storms in the West, 
and some in the East as well, but it is 
doubtful if there has been sufficient in- 
surance involved by them to materially 
increase the average loss ratio thus far 
this year. 





HE records of The Journal of Com- 
merce show that the fire losses for 
July aggregated only $9,006,800, as 
against a loss of $17,539,800 for the cor- 
responding month of last year. With the 
exception of March and April; which ex- 
ceeded the exceptionally low record of 
l‘ebruary, there has been a steady decline 
in losses each month this year. The 
total losses for the seven months of this 
year were $112,397,800, against $150,- 
558,050 for the same period a year ago. 
Thus far very good. 





URING the past year a number of 
stock fire insurance companies 
have ventured into the new field of hail 
insurance, and, apparently, have met with 
a fair degree of success therein. With 
premiums aggregating about $3,400,000, 
their loss ratio fell slightly short of fifty 
per cent in 1914. It still remains to be 
seen how they will come out on this year’s 
commitments, as there have already been 
some severe losses experienced. 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


Important Legislation During the First 
Year of Governor Brumbaugh’s 
Administration 


FOUR ACTS OF IMPORTANCE PASSED 


Exemption of Life Policies from Creditors’ Claims 
Other Acts Summarized 


Included in a rather remarkable amount of 
useful legislation accomplished during the last 
session of the Pennsylvaniia Legislature, its 
first session under Governor Brumbaugh, four 
acts were passed in which the insurance inter- 
ests are substantially concerned. The act which 
is perhaps of the widest influence is the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Law,” which goes into 
effect January 1, 1916, and is bound to produce 
a large amount of employers’ liability insurance. 
With commendable enterprise the Union Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of Philadelphia has 
published in a sixty-four-page pamphlet the 
full text of this act and five related bills, and is 
widely distributing this pamphlet—an _ excel- 
lent advertisement for that company, which will 
undoubtedly be sent free to any interested in- 
quirer. The commissioners appointed for car- 
rying this law into effect should be efficient, 
for there are only three of them, and they are 
men of well-known ability. 

Another new law is entitled “To protect the 
public health by regulating the manufacture, 
preparation, handling, storage, sale, transporta- 
tion and possession of meat-food products, 
prescribing the powers and duties of the State 
livestock sanitary board incidental thereto.” 

This law seems to have been the outcome of 
a good deal of work by women’s civic clubs in 
Philadelphia, which have for years been agi- 
tating the question of some State or local legis- 
lation requiring higher standards of clean- 
liness in handling foods. These women have 
been inspecting markets, grocery stores and 
bakeries, and have cultivated a good deal of 
public opinion in favor of better sanitary con- 
ditions in slaughter houses, meat markets and 
all shops handling any kind of human food. 
This agitation has in advance of the enactment 
of this law brought about considerable improve- 
ments, including the wrapping of bread by the 
large bakeries before delivery and the screen- 
ing of doors to public markets. But this law is 
very drastic, providing that all meat shops and 
slaughter houses throughout the State shall be 
brought under the provisions of this law and 
shall be required to so modernize their plants 
that meats shall not be exposed to miscel- 
laneous handling or to flies. ‘‘Hands off” will 
be the new rule in all meat shops in Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the public may be duly cog- 
nizant of this order, Dr. C. J. Marshall, execu- 
tive officer of the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board, and his inspectors, are supplying 
butchers with large warning signs which are 
to be prominently displayed in their shops. 
The butcher and his assistants also will have to 
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show certificates of good health before they can 
continue in the meat business. Flies, moths 
and other insects will no longer be a regular 
feature of the meat shop. All meats will 
either have to be encased in glass or protected 
by mosquito netting, or inspectors will not al- 
low them to be sold. Other sanitary regula- 
tions are contained in this new law, all de- 
signed to prevent the spread of disease through 
contaminated meats. To enforce these regula- 
tions the inspectors have been invested with in- 
creased authority and power to have a viola- 
tor arrested. The penalty has been made suf- 
ficient to induce butchers and retailers to obey 
the law. A fine of $500 is to be imposed on 
anyone convicted. Dr. Marshall says that in- 
side of three months Pennsylvania will be in 
the fore rank of the States in regard to the 
sanitary condition of its meat shops. 


MunicipaL TAxeEs ForBipDEN 


An evil which has not been so prevalent in 
Pennsylvania as in some other States is now 
completely cured by an act entitled ‘ Prohibit- 
ing any city, county or municipality from im- 
posing or collecting any license fee upon in- 
surance companies or their agents, or insurance 
brokers, licensed to transact business by the 
Insurance Commissioner.” 


Lire Poticres I-x—EMpT FROM CLAIMS OF 
CREDITORS 

The following brief act definitely settles the 
question as to any limit upon the amount of 
money a man may spend from his income for 
life insurance protection for his family: “Be 
it enacted, etc., That all policies of life insur- 
ance or annuities, upon the life of any person, 
which have heretofore, or which shall be here- 
after taken out for the benefit of, or assigned 
to, the wife or children, or any other relative 
dependent upon such person, shall be exempt 
from all claims of the creditors of such insured 
person, notwithstanding the right to change the 
beneficiary named has been reserved by the in- 
sured or is permitted by insurer.” 

The restriction heretofore placed in several 
States upon the amount which might properly 
be devoted to this purpose without doing in- 
justice to creditors, is now removed as to Penn- 
sylvania; but since all State laws are in abey- 
ance when and so far as they conflict with Fed- 
eral statutes, this law cannot relieve a bankrupt 
from turning in to his schedule of assets life 
insurance policies which have a cash surrender 
value and which are subject to his control by 
reason of his having reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary; but as the title to the 
proceeds of the policy becomes vested in the 
beneficiary immediately on his death, the sub- 
sequent finding of his estate insolvent would 
appear to have no effect on this good title of 
the beneficiary. 


Wuo May Nor Seti Lire INSURANCE 


The act defining who may not sell life insur- 
ance is probably receiving most attention from 
life insurance men; the act is known as “393.” 
This was revised many times during its pas- 
sage and goes far toward curing what has been 
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a conspicuous evil in life insurance agency busi- 
ness in Philadelphia as probably elsewhere. 
In view of the widespread discussion and rad- 
ical difference of opinion on the part-time 
agent, it would seem well to give the widest 
publicity to this new Pennsylvania law as per- 
haps the most radical of anything yet under- 
taken for the protection of the professional life 
insurance man. The act is as follows: 


“Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from 
and after the. passage of this act, it shall be 
unlawful for any person, firm, corporation, 
insurance agent, broker, solicitor or repre- 
sentative to pay or cause to be paid any com- 
mission or compensation whatsoever, to any 
attorney, partner, clerk, servant, employee, or 
any other person, howsoever hired or em- 
ployed by or with any insured or any bene- 
ficiary named in any policy of life insurance; 
and it shall be unlawful for any attorney, part- 
ner, clerk, servant, employee, or any other per- 
son, howsoever hired or employed by or with 
any insured or any beneficiary named in any 
policy of life insurance, to receive, directly or 
indirectly, any commission, compensation, or 
other benefit because or by reason of any such 
life insurance being placed, sold, or solicited 
on the life or for the benefit of their respective 
clients, employers, or masters, or any of them; 
and it shall be unlawful for any attorney, 
officer, clerk, servant, or employee of any cor- 
poration, partnership, joint stock company, or 
individual to receive, directly or indirectly, 
any commission, compensation, or benefit be- 
cause or by reason of any life insurance being 
placed, sold or solicited on the life or for the 
benefit of any attorney, officer, clerk, servant, 
or employee of the same corporation, partner- 
ship, joint stock company, or individual, 
whether or not any such attorney, partner, 
officer, clerk, servant, or employee, or other 
person hired or employed by or with the in- 
sured, or any beneficiary named in any policy 
of life insurance, be duly licensed by the proper 
authority in this Commonwealth, to place, sell 
or solicit life insurance. 

Section 2. Every such attorney, partner, 
officer, clerk, servant, or employee, or other 
person hired or employed, or continuing to be 
hired or employed in the relation aforesaid, 
within ninety days before or after the placing, 
selling or soliciting of life insurance on the 
life or for the benefit of their respective 
clients, partners, officers, employers, masters, 
or person in the relation aforesaid, or any of 
them, shall be under the provisions of this act; 
and every person, firm or corporation partici- 
pating in the payment or receipt of any com- 
pensation or benefit in violation of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for con- 
viction thereof shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than fifty dollars, nor more than five 
hundred dollars, payable to the Common- 
wealth, and imprisonment of not less than 
thirty days nor more than six months, at the 
discretion of the court. 

If this law can be enforced it will prevent 
repetition of abuses which, in several con- 
spicuous cases in Philadelphia during the past 
few years have done more to create discourage- 
ment and disgust among prominent life insur- 
ance men than almost any other influence 
which could be named. Great blocks of life in- 
surance running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands have been placed through lawyers and 
clerks who, if they had a license at all, obtained 
the license for the sole purpose of handling one 
large case really secured by the efforts of one 
or more regular all-time agents who were 1!n 
this way absolutely cheated out of the legiti- 
mate fruit for their work. VETERAN. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


CENTRAL LIFE MEETING 


San Francisco Session of Two Days Proves 


Enthusiastic 
[Special Despatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

SAN FRANCISCO, August 10.—The conven- 
tion of the $100,000 Club of the Central 
Life of Des Moines began yesterday at the 
Bellevue Hotel. The sessions covered two 
days, closing with a sightseeing tour of the city 
and Central Life Day at the exposition. A 
medal was presented to the Club by Commis- 
sioner W. L. Hathaway, in charge of the World’s 
Insurance Congress Events. 

The session of yesterday morning began with 
an address of greeting by a representative of 
Mayor Rolph and an address of welcome by 
Garner Curran, Deputy Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress Events. George H. 
Clarke, retiring president of the Club, re- 
sponded. Tokens of appreciation were pre- 
sented to retiring President Clarke and A. C. 
Larsen, the new president. 

Addresses made at yesterday’s business 
session are as follows: ‘‘A Greater Central 
Life,’ by A. C. Larsen; ‘“‘The Greater Service,” 
President George B. Peak of the company. Fu- 
ture plans were discussed; agency and business 
talks were made by the medical director, State 
managers, agents and superintendents. 

A banquet was held last night at the Bellevue, 
at which President Peak acted as toastmaster. 
President Hugh M. Willett of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters delivered an 
address, entitled ‘“‘A Message.’’ Other addresses 
were “Growth of Western Insurance,” T. W. 
Blackburn; ‘Life Insurance—An Economic 
Force,’ John Singleton; ‘Central Life at 
Home,” George A. Peak, manager, Des Moines 
Agency; ‘$100,000 Club,’ A. C. Larsen; ‘‘The 
Central Life—A National Institution,’ H. G. 
Everett, secretary of the company. 











Royal Benefit Society 

The Federal authorities have filed suit at 
Washington to forfeit the charter of the Royal 
Benefit Society, a fraternal, which has had its 
working headquarters at Springfield, Ill. It is 
claimed that the organization has been _ in- 
solvent for five years and that sixty per cent of 
the income has been spent for operating ex- 
penses. The suit asks for the appointment of a 
receiver and for an accounting against the of- 
ficers of the company. These have been in- 
volved in a controversy with the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department over the alliance of the Royal 
Benefit Society with the Anchor Life of Indian- 
apolis, which failed recently, and with an oper- 
ating concern having headquarters in Peoria. 





Illinois Life $100,000 Club Officers 

The officers of the $100,000 Club of the Illinois 
Life for current year, which are determined by 
priority of production, have been decided on 
the basis of paid-for business. Fred W. Weston 
of Michigan becomes president, with George H. 
Millage, Michigan, first vice-president; Harold 
Dyrenforth of Chicago second vice-president, and 
Gerald Bass of Peoria third vice-president. The 
president and second vice-president are deter- 
mined by volume and the first and third vice- 
presidents by number of applications. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Big Convention Began Tuesday at San Francisco with Large Attendance and 
Much Enthusiasm 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL FEATURES OF PROGRAMME ATTRACTIVE 


Representatives from All Parts of the Country Participate in Business Sessions—Active Interest in 
Trophy and Prize Awards 


[Special Despatch to THE SPECTATOR] 


SAN FRANCISCO, August 10.—The Convention 
Special, bearing delegates and officers of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, ar- 
rived in San Francisco Monday morning and 
was met at the State line by exposition repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the World’s Insurance 
Congress and a delegation from the local office 
of the Mutual Life of New York. An enjoyable 
trip was reported. A meeting of the executive 
council was held on Monday morning and of 
the executive committee in the afternoon. A 
luncheon was tendered to the executive com- 
mittee by the San Francisco Association Mon- 
day noon, with eighty in attendance. 

The twenty-sixth annual convention opened 
to-day, the place of meeting being changed from 
the Civic Auditorium to the Palace Hotel, where 
approximately five hundred and fifty registered, 
including guests. The first session was called 
to order promptly at ten o’clock, with President 
Willet in the chair. Rev. F. W. Clampett', chap- 
lain of the San Francisco Association, opened 
the convention with a prayer. The delegates 
were welcomed to San Francisco by President 
Horace R. Hunter of the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation and William J. Dutton, representing 
President Moore and the Insurance Commission 
of the exposition. Former Presidents Ward, Mc- 
Mullen, Scovel and Clark were called to the 
platform. Communications from absent mem- 
bers were read. A telegram of regret was sent 
to Mr. Sills regarding his enforced absence. 


PRESIDENT WILLET’S ADDRESS 

In his report, President Hugh M. Willet re- 
viewed his extensive travels during the past 
year. He said that there have been twenty 
new associations formed during the year and 
commented on the membership campaigns con- 
ducted in many quarters, resulting in increases 
of from fifty to 100 per cent. Especial credit 
in this work was given to the untiring efforts 
of William G. Harris, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, Orville Thorp and Secretary J. 
Henry Johnson. President Willet estimated the 
membership for 1920 to be at least 10,000. 

Continuing he said: 


Since the last convention we have witnessed the 
successful development of several important plans so 
wisely begun under former administrations. The 
original purpose in the minds of those responsible for 
the education and conservation movement was the 
ultimate establishment by the National Association of 
a permanent bureau for the proper dissemination of 
information and progressive ideas of life insurance to 
the people of this country. This purpose took definite 
shape at a joint conference of the executive council 
and the education and conservation committee, held in 
New York on December 12, 1914, when it was unani- 
mously decided to establish such a bureau. Mr. 
Everett M. Ensign, our very efficient corresponding 
secretary, was put in charge of this important work, 
and was given an assistant to relieve him of a portion 
of his increased duties and responsibilities. Although 
the bureau has been in operation less than six months, 
the results already accomplished have exceeded our 
expectations. The work of the bureau has just be- 
gun, however, and its scope will be widened and ex- 
tended as rapidly as experience and the funds at our 
command will justify. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the establishment of this permanent bureau was 
one of the wisest steps ever taken by the National 
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Association, and will immensely increase its power and 
usefulness. 
VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


The most important development of the education 
and conservation movement is the advertising cam- 
paign now being carried on by nearly fifty local asso- 
ciations. The number is being augmented every 
month, and the time is probably not far distant when 
scarcely an association of any size and strength will 
fail to (Support this movement. As someone has well 
said: “Institutional advertising is the ultimate solu- 
tion to a healthy, legitimate, vigorous and constructive 
community of interest between the public, the com- 
pany and the agent. Life insurance has nothing to 
conceal, and as an instittuion needs no apologist; its 
future success, as well as the future success of its rep- 
resentatives, depends upon the simple proposition of 
telling all to all the people always and at all times.’ 

While we stand appalled by the enormous destruc- 
tion of life and treasure which has been going on m 
Europe the past twelve months, we should not forget 
the victims of the deadly conflict constantly going on 
in our own peaceful land. Statistics tell us that 
650,000 lives are annually destroyed in the United 
States by diseases of the preventable class. The an- 
nual economic loss from this source is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000, or six times the amount of our fire 
loss. While there has been in recent years an awaken- 
ing of the public conscience as to its duty in this 
matter, the work of improvement has hardly begun. 
The time is now ripe for our insurance forces to press 
forward in this great movement, not only to make life 
longer in this country, but to "make it more livable. 


TEXT BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE 


I am greatly pleased to announce the completion 
and publication of the text-book on insurance. Those 
who are familiar with the facts will recall that former 
President Sills during his administration inaugu- 
rated the plan of having talks on life insurance made 
before high schools, Y. M. C. A. clubs and other or- 
ganizations, He experienced no difficulty in finding 
men willing to undertake the lectures, but they soon 
discovered the need of a suitable book from which they 
could secure the material for intelligent talks. Presi- 
dent Sills therefore became a strong advocate of a 
text-book to overcome this handicap to the educational 
movement. * * 


THE TAXATION PROBLEM 


Taxation has been a very live subject the past year, 
as it was the year before. Following the protest by 
the Cincinnati convention against the re- ry of 
the stamp tax on policies of insurance, Edward A. 
Woods, the dynamic chairman of the taxation com- 
mittee, sent telegrams to the presidents of all the local 
associations in the country, asking them to pretest 
strenuously to their Senators against this tax. The 
result was most gratifying, as several hundred tele- 
grams were sent from various associations, and the 
Senate committee promptly removed life insurance 
from the proposed tax. It is, of course, proper to 
say that the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
company officials and others co-operated in this move- 
ment and assisted in winning the victory which saved 
polic yholders from an additional tax of over $2,000,000, 
This success, following the important one the previous 
year, fully demonstrated the wisdom of the conven- 
tion in appointing this committee and in putting Mr. 
Woods at its head. 





LIFE INSURANCE AT THE EXPOSITION 


I wish to call special attention to the life insurance 
collective exhibit on the Exposition grounds. The Na- 
tional Association has gone to considerable expense in 
preparing this exhibit, the main feature of which is a 
mill grinding out silver dollars, and visualizing the 
amount contributed by polic -—rr in this country 
in the way of insurance taxes. o delegate or visitor 
to this convention should fail to see this exhibit. The 
Panama-Pacific Exposition has paid a notable tribute to 
life insurance in designating August 12 as “National 
Association of Life Underwriters Day.’’ Never be- 
fore has any similar exposition accorded such a dis- 
tinction to our organization. <A special reception will 
be given on the grounds Thursday afternoon, at which 
official recognition of our organization will be made in 
some impressive ceremonies, and every member of the 
convention is expected to be present. For these un- 
usual and distinguished courtesies we are particularly 
indebted to W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, and to Hon, Charles C. 
Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to 
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both of whom our hearty thanks are hereby extended. 
We are greatly indebted to H. R. Hunter and to the 
local committee for the splendid provision made for 
our entertainment. I can pay them no higher compli- 
ment than to say that it is no more than we expected, 
for the reputation of San Francisco for hospitality is 
unsurpassed, 


Here President Willet paid tribute to the 
officers of the association, the executive coun- 
cil, executive committee, press and Insurance 
Commissioners, who had co-operated with him 
and the association during the year. 

In conclusion he said: 


I cannot find more fitting words with which to close 
my report than those of Colonel Chauncey M. Ransom, 
the founder of the National Association, in his address 
at the Milwaukee convention in 1897: 

“There is a great and far-reaching responsibility 
resting upon the members of these associations, and 
they should spare no effort to protect the business of 
life insurance, as well as the associations, from the 
nn aad of foes, whether they be within or without the 
walls. 

“Above and beyond the desire to see the association 
idea successfully carried out to its logical end should 
be the determination to relax no effort which will 
place the business of life insurance on the topmost 
pinnacle of fame, and which will thus enable the men 
who at present constitute the membership of the Life 
Underwriters Association to leave to their successors 
an inheritance of good work and of duty well per- 
formed.” 


VICE-PRESIDENTS MAKE REPORTS 


President Willet made special announcement 
regarding exposition’s recognition of the Na- 
tional Association on Thursday and urged at- 
tendance by all members on that day. Auto- 
mobiles were provided to convey the delegates 
to the exposition. Admissions were also pro- 
vided for. Thanks were expressed to President 
Moore, Commissioner Hathaway of Exposition, 
for courtesies to the National Convention. 
Entertainment by the San Francisco Associa- 
tion was also acknowledged. Vice-President 
Woods then spoke, saying he was gratified by 
the results of the close co-operation between 
companies and officials, as manifested by the 
growing understanding of the public regard- 
ing the constructive direction of life insur- 
ance. He spoke of life insurance on the basis 
of credit, citing the action of the Federal re- 
serve banks on this subject. He advocated the 
establishment of a school for life insurance 
salesmanship and strongly emphasized the con- 
structive force of life insurance in all lines. 


ANALYSIS OF A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


On Tuesday, Edward A. Woods, vice-president 
of the association, made the following report on 
the ‘‘Analysis of a Successful Agent:” 


Early in the past year 2000 copies of ‘Analysis of a 
Successful Agent” were sent out to successful agents 
throughout the United States by several methods: 

First—The following companies undertook to dis- 
tribute the respective number of copies to their most 
successful agents, requesting them to fill in and re- 
turn the same: 


The Equitable ......ccccccccccscccece Seasawes 300 
New York Life ......ccee- [hs CheG eedue bene eee” SED 
Northwestern ......++- Soe bs hesenob pieswsaeee 100 
WORGRIOEE . x.00:0:0:9'0:0:00.010-00050'6:0 PY ar en errr ae - 60 
Penn Mutual ....... chee eansouse oreeesoe vas 50 
Pheenix Mutual ........ sabato aes oreo seei8* 50 
Massachusetts Mutual ............. eT 50 
Union Central 2... .ccccrvrecccsvccccsecene ae Oe 


Second—They were sent to each life association, re- 
questing from each association a specified number of 
blanks to be returned by an equal number of their 
most successful agents. 

Of the total number of blanks sent out, 440 filled up 
blanks and returned them. It is probable that a great 
many agents did not carefully notice that no name 
was to be attached to the blank, and that it would be 
practically impossible to identify any answers. Neg- 
lecting to notice this, some may have resented the 
necessarily personal nature of some of the questions 
and failed to fill in the blanks. Probably a good many 
other agents did not know themselves the information 
asked for—indeed, one of the benefits of this analysis 
to the agent himself was to require him to make some 
analysis of his own methods. 

In some associations the question was not taken up 
as effectively as it might have been. In others, at 
meetings of a small attendance—and perhaps these not 
the most successful agents—the blanks were handed 
around with the request that they be filled in. 

Of the 440 replies received, 70 reported earnings of 
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under $2500, 41 did not give their average earnings, 
and 9 were received after the digest of the blanks re- 
turned was made up. Deducting these 120 from the 
440 received leaves but 420, upon which the following 
abstract is based, as obviously it would be very mis- 
leading to digest any incomplete blanks, thereby 
throwing out the averages, which would then be based 
on a varying number for various questions. 

Three hundred and twenty is obviously too small a 
number upon which to base ratios, particularly as we 
have divided, for the purpose of convenience and of 
making grades of agents, the 320 replies as follows: 


Earning $25,000 per year and over.............-. 8 
From $10,000 to $25,000..... Tere Tee ee Cer 58 
From $6000 to $10,000.....ccccccccscvcceccseces 111 
From BE500 66 B5000 « .o0.600 05.000 00.00 ccs 660008 143 


While the results even based upon these 320 re- 
plies are most interesting and can be made of very 
great value to officials, general agents and agents, it is 
suggested that a further attempt, with these facts 
already secured, be made this year, that the total num- 
ber of replies be brought up to 1000. Those filling in 
the blanks last year need not again make them up; 
but if the matter arouses sufficient interest, possibly a 
better method of distributing these by associations will 
be followed. Obviously the president or some appro- 
priate officer of each association should select the most 
successful agents in its district, whether members of 
the association or not, and a personal letter to each 
should be sent, particularly requesting prompt atten 
tion to filling up the blank completely and calling par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the identity of the 
sender need not be disclosed. The blanks need not 
necessarily be confined to association members, be- 
cause many agents reside in parts of the field away 
from the association, and perhaps are not even asso- 
ciate members, 

It is believed that the analysis of the source, meth- 
ods, qualities and earnings of the successful agents in 
the country is not only of value to each agent in 
making an inventory and review of his own qualities 
and methods, and being, as a result of this analysis, 
able to compare himself with other agents in these 
various respects, but it is perhaps the first step toward 
discovering the sources, qualities and methods neces- 
sary to secure and train successful agents. 

Of the number of questions asked we shall refer to 
but a few prominent results that will, perhaps, be of 
most value and interest. A complete digest would not 
interest so many, but a copy can be furnished any one 
interested, upon application to Mr. Ensign. <An_ in- 
finite number of classifications of the blanks could be 
made for the purpose of analysis, but separating them 
by earnings, as eee stated, seemed to be simplest at 


the start. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The financial condition of the 820 is as follows: 
For typographical convenience we will number the 
classes as follows: 

Class 1.—8 earning $25,000 and over. 

Class 2.—58 earning from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Class 3.—111 earning from $5000 to $10,000. 

Class 4.—143 earning from $2500 to $5000. 

Average of the entire 320: 

Average Annual Income.—Class 1, $31,250; Class 
$3 $14,000; Class 3, $6400; Class 4, $3330; average, 
7000. 

Probable Net Worth.—Class 1, $267,000; Class 2, 
$100,000; Class 3, $27,000; Class 4, $11,500; average, 
$39,000. 

Own Home.—Class 1, 7; Class 2, 43; Class 3, 71; 
Class 4, 84; average, 205. 

Do Not Own Home.—Class 1, 1; Class 2, 15; Class 
8, 40; Class 4, 59; average, 115. 

Home Unmortgaged.—Class 1, 6; Class 2, 22; Class 
3, 33; Class 4, 26; average, 87. 

Own Other Property.—Class 1, 8; Class 2, 47; Class 
8, 90; Class 4, 85; average, 230. 

Do Not Own Other Property.—Class 1, none; Class 
2, 11; Class 3, 21; Class 4, 58; average, 90. 

Unmortgaged.—Class 1, 7; Class 2, 36; Class 3, 64; 
Class 4, 66; average, 173. 

Life Insurance Carried.—Class 1, $167,050; Class 2, 
$54,000; Class 8, $23,300; Class 4, $15,750; average, 
$29,000. 

his showing as to earnings, income and_ financial 
condition certainly shows gratifying possibiities in the 
insurance business, and furnishes a very direct and 
conclusive answer to any one intending to enter the 
business who asks what there is in it. 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


Worked as a Boy.—Class 1, 4; Class 2, 44; Class 3, 
93; Class 4, 128; average, 264, 

Did Not.—Class 1, 4; Class 2, 14; Class 3, 18; 
Class 4, 20; average, 56. 

Attended College.—Class 1, 5; Class 2, 16; Class 3, 
48; Class 4, 50; average, 114. 

Did Not.—Class 1, 3; Class 2, 42; Class 3, 38; Class 
4, 54; average, 118. 

Had High School Education.—Class 1, 8; Class 2, 
39; Class 3, 81; Class 4, 104; average, 232. 

Had Not.—Class 1, none; Class 2, 19; Class 8, 30; 
Class 4, 39; average, 98. 

Originally Started in the Life Insurance Business,— 
Class 1, 4; Class 2, 12; Class 3, 16; Class 4, 14; 
average, 46. 


FROM WHAT OTHER BUSINESS 


Clerical, 67; mercantile and manufacturing, 62; sales- 
men, 61; originally in life insurance business, 46; 
teaching, 23; agriculture, 14; professions, 10; real 
estate, newspaper and mechanics (each), 9. 

Other lines of business from which these men came 


go 


Thursday 


are so numerous that space will not be given to them 
here except for the total, as showing out of 320 the 
original sources from which the principal ones came. 


HOW STARTED 


It is significant that the great majority of successful 
agents, as shown by this classification, started as 
whole-time, straight commission agents, as distinguished 
from part-time agents or those upon advance or salary 
—— = follows: : 

Started Part Time.—Class 1, 2; Class 2, 11; Cl 
28; Class 4, 29; average, 70. ; : os 
. Started Whole Time.—Class 1, 6; Class 2, 47: Class 
3, ms —— 4, 11d average, 250, , ‘ 

Started on Straight Commission.—Class 1, 7; Class 
2, 53; Class 3, 94; Class 4, 114; average, 268. ” 

_ Started on Salary.—Class 1, 1; Class 2, 3; Class 3 
+; ie 4. 5; average 15. : 
_»tarted on Advance.—Class 1, none; Class 2, 2: 
we = 3, ty Class 4, 24; average, 37. ‘ ane 
“vidently most successful agents burned thei 
brdges behind them, and from the start gave their “ee 
— vow to the —— they had selected, and had 

e confidence in themselves to require n i 
ee of salary or advance. . ited 

1e€ average age of entry into the busines: 
follows: Class 1, 27; Class 2, 26: Class : 29: Clase 
oe wee , 26; Class 3, 29; Class 


NUMBER OF OTHER COMPANIES 


SENTED 
That the great majorit succes 
: y of successful agents do not 

ramble from one company to another is shown by the 
following table, showing that 75 out of 320 agents 
— —_ but one change, and 191 are still repre- 
senting e€ companies with i igi 
——. I which they originally 

Class 1.—5, none; 1, one other: 

, .—5, er; 2, more than two 

Class 2.—37 none; 14, one ther; i ee 
and a half others, ; ‘ ene hte eee 

Class 3.—39, one other; 15, averaging three. 

— a none; 21, one other; 30, averaging two. 
wa age.—191, none; 75, one other; 64, averaging 
Of those remaining in the busi i 
Of f siness, the followin 
classifications as to whole and part-time men is pt 
Whole Time.—Class 1, all; Class 2, 52; Class 3, 
106; Class 4, 132; average, 298. ‘ ; 
_ Part Time.—Class 1, none; Class 2, 6; Class 3, 5; 
Class 4, 11; average, 22. — 


REPRE- 


WHERE BUSINESS IS SECURED 


City.—Class 1, 5; Class 2, 30; Class 3, 52: 
46; average, 133. ; ‘ nh er ee © 
Country.—Class 1, none; Class 2, none; Class 3 
2° Class 4, 2; average 4. ? 
_Both.—Class 1, 3; Class 2, 28; Class 3, 57; .Class 4 
95; average, 183. : =™ 


PREVIOUSLY IN LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Those who originally started in the life insurance 
business, but in some other capacity all started in the 
clerical department—a total of 23. Four of the eight 
= om first class originally started as life insurance 
clerks. 


WHY THEY ENTERED THE BUSINESS 


One hundred and ninety-five of the 320 entered the 
business because of its opportunities; 29 by chance; 
14 because of ill-health in previous occupations; 44 
because they were solicited to take up the business 
and 88 from necessity. sical 

The following information as to methods pursued 
may be of value: 

Does Annual Production Fluctuate Greatly ?—Class 
1, 2 yes, 6 no; Class 2, 4 yes, 54 no; Class 3, 8 yes, 
103 no; Class 4, 16 yes, 127 no; total, 30 yes, 290 no. 

This shows that the great majority of these success- 
ful agents do a regular annual business, not greatly 
fluctuating. 

Does Your Monthly Production Fluctuate ?—Class 
1, 2 no, 6 yes; Class 2, 35 no, 23 yes; Class 3, 50 no, 
61 yes; Class 4, 73 no, 70 yes; total, 160 no, 160 yes. 


PERSONALLY LOOKING AFTER POLICY- 
HOLDERS 


In answer to the question, “Do you see or personally 
communicate with your policyholders systematically ?” 
the following answers were given: Class 1, 7 yes, 1 no; 
Class 2, 42 yes, 16 no; Class 3, 78 yes, 33 no; Class 4, 
96 yes, 47 no; total, 223 yes, 97 no. 


PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS SECURED FROM 
OLD POLICYHOLDERS 


Class 1.—6 average 62 per cent; 2 say not large. 
Class 2.—Average, 40 per cent. 

Class 3.—Average, 37 per cent. 

Class 4.—Average, 31 per cent. 

Total.—Average, 35 per cent. 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES WRITTEN ON FIRST 
INTERVIEW 


Class 1.—Average, 40 per cent. 
Class 2.—Average, 26 per cent. 
Class 3.—Average, 30 per cent. 
Class 4.—Average, 32 per cent. 
Total.—Average, 31 per cent. 


The question—‘‘Do you have any definite rules as to 
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the number of calls to be made each day?”’—the fol- 
lowing answers were given: 

Class 1.—2 yes, 6 no. 

Class 2.—12 yes, 46 no. 

Class 3.—20 yes, 91 no. 

Class 4.—44 yes, 99 no. 

Total.—78 yes, 242 no. 

Those who try to make a definite number of calls 
each day state they average eight. 

In answer to ae question, “Have you regular hours 
for reporting or commencing work?” the answers were 
as follows: 

Class 1.—All yes. 

Class 2.—39 yes, 19 no, 

Class 3.—74 yes, 37 no. 

Class 4.—96 yes, 47 no. 

Total.—217 yes, 103 no. 

The average time given for commencing work in 
all classes is from 8.30 to 9. 

Do You Keep Daily Records of Your Prospects ?— 
Class 1, 6 yes, 2 no; Class 2, 37 yes, 20 no; Class 3, 
70 yes, 41 no; Class 4, 108 yes, 35 no; total, 222 yes. 
98 no, 

Do You Keep an Expense Account?—Class 1, 7 
yes, 1 no; Class 2, 32 yes, 26 no; Class 3, 63 yes, 40 
no; Class 4, 80 yes, 63 no; total, 182 yes, 138 no. 

In answer to this question, ‘‘( ‘onsidering eight hours 
per day for fifty weeks, what percentage of your time 
is devoted to actual life insurance work ?”’—except in 
Class 1, where the answer is 88 per cent, the estimate 
of those answering is that about 75 per cent of time 
is spent in actual life insurance work; this being, 
therefore, the gauge of their own efficiency as to time 


spe nt. . 
Two-thirds of those replying stated that they did 
not have a wide acquaintance upon entering the tow 


ness. 

The amount of business sold carried by notes av- 
erages, in all classes, about 40 per cent. 

The average amount of policy written varies as 
follows: Class 1, $25,000; Class 2, $7400; Class 3, 
$4700; Class 4, $3300: average, $5071. f 

Of those answering, 2 237 out of 320 are now working 
upon a straight commission basis, 51 upon salary and 
commission, and 32 upon an advance, the ratios not 
materially varying in all the classes. 

Numerous other questions of great interest are 
asked, but this summary is sufficient for publication 
and for those who do not wish to make a detailed study 
of the complete report. 

With data from 1000 successful agents, a real ser- 
vice can be rendered those giving it and the entire 
insurance business, both in office and field, and it is 
hoped that by the time another convention is held 
this additional data will be forthcoming. 


ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT DISCUSSED 


Vice-President Russell then spoke, mentioning 
the development of the association movement in 
the West. He dwelt on the insurance laws 
of California, saying that the condition in that 
respect is good. The speaker suggested a plan 
for the expansion of the association movement 
whereby a paid organizer should be employed 
to form new associations and promote the work 
of associations generally. The reports of Sec- 
retary Johnson and Treasurer Spence were then 
heard, which showed that the National Asso- 
ciation is in good condition numerically and 
financially. The report of the executive com- 
mittee was read by Vice-President Russell in 
the absence of the chairman. The afternoon 
session was called to order at two o’clock and 
was opened by the report of A. L. Davis on the 
work of organizing local associations in Texas, 
where four were started in the last year. Dallas 
wants the 1917 convention. The next speaker 
was W. D. Mead of Seattle, who spoke of organi- 
zation work in the Northwest, where three new 
associations have been formed and others are 
in process of organization there. Mr. Mead 
strongly urged more active local organization 
all over the country. Warren M. Horner of 
Minneapolis then discussed the education and 
conservation movement. He did not deliver the 
address originally prepared except in small part, 
but presented instead a letter written over two 
years ago by the president of a prominent com- 
pany (name withheld) to a general agent of 
that company, but only now brought to the 
Speaker’s attention. He also presented the 
reply to that letter in detail. The letter in 
question was negative to the education and 
conservation movement. Lawrence Priddy of 
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New York next spoke briefly in favor of Mr. 
Horner’s movement. 

Owing to the fact that Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco was prevented from extending his 
welcome at the morning session, his secretary 
appeared in his behalf in the afternoon. The 
next address was by Commissioner Hathaway 
of the World’s Insurance Congress on the topic, 
“What the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition Is Doing for Insurance.’’ Commissioner 
Hathaway spoke on the beneficial influence of 
expositions in recognition of insurance. He 
said that the exposition, by classifying insur- 
ance under the department of social economy 
and by fostering and giving wide publicity to 
insurance meetings, is educating the public to 
its real constructive service in conservation. 
He said that the Insurance Congress movement 
of the exposition should also draw together 
segregated insurance influences through educat- 
ing those in business to the correlation of all 
insurance subjects, thus benefiting the business 
by full co-operation on all subjects to mutual 
advantage. The speaker urged the influence of 
National Association toward perpetuation of 
the melting pot now created through the Na- 
tional Council of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress. 

FIVE-MINUTE DISCUSSIONS 

Five-minute topics were next taken up, with 
Mr. Ward of Portland in the chair. The sub- 
ject considered was the system used in can- 
vassing. Getting prospects and cultivating them 
was treated by Lawrence Priddy of New York; 
Maicolm Hughes, Seattle; Jacob Weil, Philadel- 
phia; Guy Withers, Seattle; Frank McMullen 
Los Angeles; P. W. Satory, Fargo; Charles 
Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn; W. A. R. Bruehl, 
Cincinnati. The subject, closing prospects and 
getting settlements, was discussed by C. W. 
Kelly of Madison; William S. Pond, Seattle, and 

M. Shields, San Francisco. 


CONGRATULATIONS RECEIVED 

Greetings from the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents were extended by President 
Jesse R. Clark of the Union Central Life, who 
congratulated the association on its great or- 
ganization and wonderful work. He said that 
it was the desire of his association that the 
two bodies work in complete harmony and co- 
operate on every good point. President Clark 
also discussed the duty of life insurance men 
with regard to the policy loan evil, saying that 
policy loans should be treated as all other col- 
lateral, dwelling extensively on the evil of the 
present system, which should be abated. Greet- 
ings from the American Life Convention were 
extended by President E. W. Randall, who spoke 
of the service of life insurance, illustrating the 
growth of the business and its service by 
decades. He spoke in favor of liberal remuner- 
ation for life insurance salesmen as deserved 
by the service rendered, and used motto of the 
National Association, saying: ‘‘Life Insurance— 
the Greatest Thing in the World.” 

The next order of business, appointment of 
the nominating committee, was by vote deferred 
to the Wednesday morning session. Most active 
campaigns for the 1916 convention are being 
waged by St. Louis and Chattanooga. The sen- 
timent seems to favor the former. Boston is 
not active, though understood to be in the race. 
The special number of THE SpecraTor dealing 
with the World’s Insurance Congress, is creat- 
ing much favorable comment. 

The social features of the day were a luncheon 
to visiting ladies, given at the Hotel St. Francis, 
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with about one hundred present, and a reception 
and ball at the same hotel in the evening. The 
program for Wednesday will be as originally 
scheduled, including banquet, while that of 
Thursday has been slightly altered. Two meet- 
ings will be held that day, the second at 1:30 
P. M., adjourning at 3:30 for the convention 
to proceed in a body by automobile to the 
exposition grounds for the ceremonies of Na- 
tional Association Day. The medal to be pre- 
sented by President Charles C. Moore of the 
Exposition will be received by Hugh M. Willet 
on behalf of the National Association. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by the new president 
and others. 


WARREN M. HORNER ON PUBLICITY 


Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the Education and Conservation Bureau, was 
on the programme for an address on ‘Publicity 
and Advertising,” in which he showed the 
value of advertising in newspapers. In the 
course of his address Mr. Horner pleaded hard 
and strongly for co-operation on the part of all 
members in the campaign of publicity and ad- 
vertising. He made many terse comments on 
the value of organization for success in any 
movement. Of the problems of life underwriters 
and the need of organization in that field, Mr. 
Horner said, in part: 


Now, the problems of life underwriting are the same 
in all localities. We are the victims of an anti- public 
sentiment which makes poor laws for the people - 
you, makes them pay more and you receive less for 
what you do, puts you constantly in an apologetic 
attitude outwardly or inwardly, and often both, and 
makes you give what they receive, mostly poor service. 

Instead of bettering the situation, advertising and 
publicity, talking to the public about how fine you are 
and what a fine thing you are doing, and living up to 
these ideals, the situation is aggravated by a supine 
volicy of organization and a .shiftless, inadequate, un- 
fechas policy of appointing and training men not 
even conforming to the law-enforced ethics of the 
barber business. 

| could run on here all day long, on problems in 
life insurance, field problems that companies and 
agents must not allow to remain unsoived, by-products, 
many of them in the business, most of them conserva- 
tion measures of great importance to the people who 
pay the premiums, and to all of us as well. 

he time has come when life insurance agents must 
spend money like other business men. Money and 
wits, plenty of money and lots of wits. 

Get a fund, show the agents outside the National 
Association of Life Underwriters that you mean busi- 
ness, that you are going to spend money and spend it 
judiciously for the good of all, but that only members 
can receive full reward. 

Do not the great conservation measures, as es- 
poused by the National Association, apply to agents 
with equal force all over the broad land ? 

Do the life insurance agents believe that ‘in union 
there is strength” is a mere platitude? 

Io you believe that solidarity of thought and unified 
action in the fundamentals of our great business is 
going to weaken it? 

Do you not believe that a comprehensive educational 
campaign over the country is going to help you? Do 
you not believe that material published as institutional 
copy will help agents everywhere? 

Do you not think it highly important that we pay 
special attention to the education of women with re- 
gard to life insurance? 

Having in mind local matters of special import, local 
advertising campaigns and national publications, and 
even the educational work itself, there could never 
have been a better time to launch the work. 

The ambition to obtain large results should be in the 
minds of field workers and agents and managers, if 
for no cther reason than to give increased protection 
to the people. 

The -educational campaign of the National Associa- 
tion of Life U nderwriters will create a larger demand 
for insurance and give increased protection of the 
public. 

Personally, I am more interested in giving the people 
service in detail of transaction, and net cost of insur- 
ance; that the companies be recognized in their true 
capacity as fiduciary institutions; that agents enjoy 
prestige because of what they are doing, and that there 
be such an attitude of ouhile mind created as_ will 
permit those agents a living wage in keeping with the 
station they occupy in life. 

You, in what you will do in your own locality, and 
in contributing to the national cause in money and 
organization spirit, are helping to harness a great 
movement already in the organism of field workers in 
life insurance; something that will go on in the busi- 
ness in some beneficial form long after every one here 
to-day will have passed out of this life’s work. 

Had we staged the time and conditions purposely, 
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our work could not have been more effective to create 
public interest in life insurance. 

As a usual thing, death and family left behind do 
not pierce the consciousness of the average mind. 
Death is rather a hazy thing not to be really consid- 
ered for years and years to come, but with dead men 
piled as barricades seven feet high, and _ with 
thousands upon thousands dying in one blast of a bat- 
tery of guns, death comes right into the room where 
the United States business man is sitting, reading his 
paper, and his mind is naturally turned to the idea 
that the call may come for him to go out and feed 
the cannon. 

Death isn’t a hazy dream any more—it is grim, 
present reality, and men can turn from the news pages 
where they have read of another terrific battle, and 
see in the advertising pages the way they can provide 
for the lives of mothers, wives, sisters and little ones. 

The life insurance agents of this country are charged 
with the destiny of a hundred million people, whose 
earning power and future well-being they must con- 
serve, and it is incumbent upon us to act from this on 
as a mighty army trained to the minute, and not as if 
we were indulging in foraging expeditions. 


EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION BUREAU 

On Tuesday afternoon the report of Warren 
M. Horner, chairman of the Education and 
Conservation Bureau, was presented. In _ his 
report, Chairman Horner gave an outline of 
the organization of the Bureau since the Cin- 
cinnati meeting. He reviewed the campaigns 
of publicity and advertising, taking up the 
adoption of the story ‘‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World.”’ The Bureau expressed the greatest 
confidence in the advertising agency which had 
prepared the advertising copy for the associ- 
ation, and which has not yet been compensated. 

The following suggestions were made in the 
report: 


The pamphlet written by Mr. Ensign, ‘Institutional 
Advertising as Applied to Life Insurance,’ has 
brought a surprisingly large number of letters of 
acknowledgment, many of which display interest and 
approval, and a goodly number of which pledge hearty 
co-operation. : 

Mr. Ensign’s editorial in the py number of Life 
Association News is further substantial evidence of 
the trend of opinion over the country at this time. 

The acting secretary has looked into the matter of 
motion-picture advertising, and is favorably impressed 
with the possibilities of this medium, as also are the 
members of the committee. 

To tell the audiences of motion-picture theaters that 
part of the money they are spending in this direction, 
as well as money spent for candy, tobacco and liquor 
and other extravagances, should go into life insurance 
as a means of protecing dependent ones and _safe- 
guarding their own old age, is a rational move, but 
should not be the means of subordinating the use of 
printers’ ink, which is the all-powerful medium. 

Forty associations have raised funds for the educa- 
tion and conservation movement, many of whom are 
publishing local advertising. All have given the 
strongest testimony of the results and sentiment ob- 
tained therefrom. 

Finally, Mr. President and your council, the execu- 
tive committee and members of the convention, you are 
earnestly recommended to adopt the following sug- 
gestions: 

That for the future there be no chairman of the 
Education and Conservation Bureau, but that there be a 
secretary, acting in the capacity which Mr. Ensign 
has filled so admirably the last few months. That the 
Bureau be made up of seven members under the title 
of department heads, appointed solely with respect to 
their peculiar fitness for the work embraced in their 
department. That there be a department of educa- 
tion, department of insurance conservation, depart- 
ment of health conservation, department of legislation, 
department of taxation, department of lectures and ad- 
dresses, and department of institutional advertising. 

The suggestion has been made that there be added 
to these departments a department of standardization. 

I believe this would be an error and would be re- 
gretted, as it might lead to individualistic attempt to 
control ethical standards which would be dangerous. 

The committee has not lost sight of the work and 
influence of the Bureau in standardizing the business 
and raising it to a profession. ; 

The thought is that the Bureau, under the operation 
of the seven heads as enumerated, will become in very 
fact the melting-pot of all necessary corrective meas- 
ures and forward movements in field work-—of 
course, in respectful co-operation with their superior 
officers in control of the companies. 

These recommendations have been arrived at with 
good reason back of what is proposed. ; 

There is an interdependent relation in all these 
things, and to gain the greatest good to this movement 
and the business they should and must go together. 
They are the pillars upon which is to be builded the 
superstructure which is to follow, and the Bureau is 
weakened and the entire movement handicapped by the 
separate operation of any department. 

Furthermore, neither the National Association nor 
local associations are over-committeeized. 

_ This, however, is not the whole reason. Experience 
in all committees shows that the one man does the 
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work because of the lack of interest or incompetence 
of other members of the committee, who are usually 
ae? pny for personal or strategic reasons. 

f you have a bureau composed of seven department 
heads, and the president each year feels his responsi- 
bility in appointing, there will be seven chairmen, 
seven workers, seven enthusiasts and resultant effect 
and accomplishment. 

With these statements, your committee begs to be re- 
lieved from further duty, and earnestly and solemnly 
recommends the carrying forward of the work of edu- 
cation and conservation , Be succeeding administrations. 


LIFE INSURANCE OF TO-MORROW 


Otto Irving Wise, vice-president of the West- 
ern States Life of San Francisco, addressed the 
meeting on Wednesday morning on the subject 
of ‘‘Insurance of To-morrow.”’ In the intro- 
ductory remarks Mr. Wise gave a brief account 
of the changes in social conditions during the 
nineteenth century. The evolution of that 
period brought into force two ideas. The first 
is that the individual is a distinct personality, 
and the second is the dignity of labor. From 
these two ideas social justice arose. In the 
treatment of this question the speaker men- 
tioned the great problem of pauperism and how 
it could be materially reduced by the proper ap- 
plication of life insurance, and, in fact, insur- 
ance of all kinds. 

In part Mr. Wise said: 


Life insurance, I consider to be the greatest civil- 
izing tendency of the nineteenth century. I under- 
stand life insurance to be an apparatus by which the 
economized energies of the citizens, represented in 
dollars and cents, are conserved and perpetuated, to 
be distributed at the needful time according to the 
ratio of contribution. The mere idea that life insur- 
ance means the getting of a sum of money after death 
does not represent its beneficent tendency to really 
perpetuate a man’s power to earn money after he has 
passed away. I consider it the greatest bar to pauper- 
ism now extant in modern society. 

Even conceded that life insurance is a business and 
that its promoters are not philanthropists, since that is 
their responsibility in life and their system of earning 
money, it is obviously unfair to look at aught but the 
influence it wields in disposing of that momentous 
question, the promotion of equality by the suppression 
of the pauper. Being insured means in the first place 
the assumption of an obligation to segregate a part of 
one’s earning capacity, so that at some time the aggre- 
gate parts may become an independent capacity. This 
inculcates the habit of economy, and in point of fact 
economy is purely the conservation of capacity to con- 
tinue the function of the earning power. This econ- 
omy, being a domestic virtue, inspires a feeling of self- 
reliance, independence, self-consciousness, and gen- 
erates a conviction that one is in reality the equal of 
all other men. 

The man who, whilst he lives, has an insurance 
policy is always ahead of poverty. Heis not poor. In 
the day of his calamity he finds protection. He has 
an investment, a part of the accrued earnings and 
energies of the world belong to him. He is not, never 
will be, a pauper. He has done his duty, he has dis- 
charged his responsibility and obeyed the law of 
equality in that he has not neglected nor refused to 
accept his opportunities. What is the consequence of 
his action? x great deal of the misery and misfortune 
of society comes from this one fact, that people do not 
save the one surplus dollar which is the factor of 
energy they have wasted, for they could have lived 
without it. 


Mr. Wise then gave a brief history of the 
life insurance business from its beginning in 
the United States to the present time. He 
brought out the gradual changes in the contract 
of insurance from a death benefit payment only 
to a contract of many liberal clauses. 


From uncontrolled groups free within the law to 
engage in any form of financial jobbery, with un- 
licensed liberty to issue promises and contracts and 
policies, valdable at their caprice, has gradually de- 
veloped this gigantic structure of co-operative conser- 
vation, In brief, within the span of but a few genera- 
tions life insurance has become, not the hazard or the 
venture of a few, but the anchor and protection of the 
many. 

With this development there has kept pace insur- 
ance against almost every hazard and peril of man. 
It is perhaps impossible to name any peril in human 
activity against which protection cannot be procured. 
We can perhaps better realize this condition when I 
remind you that in this country alone the annual pre- 
miums paid by its citizens last year for protection 
against the hazards of life and of business exceeded 
one thousand million dollars. 


The speaker here took up the subject of obli- 


gatory insurance against sickness and old age 
in the European countries, quoting many fig- 
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ures from the State insurance systems of Ger- 
many, Austria, Australia and Denmark. He then 
compared these results with the voluntary in- 
surance by private enterprises in the United 
States. Comparisons were also made between 
the voluntary writings of insurance companies 
of America with those of England. 


PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES 


The most recent insurance problems which have 
attracted the attention and consideration of the law 
makers in the several States of the Union indicate 
with some certainty the present tendency. We note, 
among others, the movement to confine, by legislative 
enactment, the writing of participating Bas neg to 
mutual companies and of non-participating business to 
stock companies; the effort, most farreaching in its 
effect, to standardize the basis of reserve valuation of 
policies. A movement has been inaugurated by the 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners and actuarial 
societies toward compiling statistics for a new mor- 
tality table, principally as a test of the American Ex- 
perience Table made in 1868 in the light of the actual 
experience of American companies, during the inter- 
vening period of nearly half a century. 

The mutualization of all stock companies has already 
engaged the consideration of several law-making bodies. 
finally, the problem of taxation has become most ab- 
sorbing and vital. In California, for example, the 
total premiums collected in 1886 amounted to $8,500,- 
000; in that year the taxes and fees paid to the State 
were $13,210. In 1913 the total premiums collected 
were $47,600,000, and the State taxes and fees 
amounted to $820,000. In other words, while during 
the intervening twenty-seven years business had multi- 
plied by six times, taxes had increased by sixty-three 
times. This taxation yielded a profit in this State in 
1913 of nearly $800,000, after deducting all the ex- 
penses of the State Insurance Department. Even 
modern legislators have commenced to realize that this 
unjust burden is discharged by the citizens, the 
policyholders. 

Whither, then, are we drifting? What next? Shall 
the State eventually assume the entire care and guar- 
dianship of its citizens? Shall there be vested in 
the State that duty and responsibility which include 
the conservation of individual energy, or shall the 
citizen remain a social factor, a constituent part of the 
State? 

But a few weeks ago we celebrated the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the Magna Charta 
by King John. How modest and simple were the de- 
mands of the barons in 1215 ~ompared with the per- 
sonal and political and religious liberty we enjoy to- 
day. Shall we yield even a fraction of those liberties 
when by yielding we may destroy the initiative and the 
incentive which have created » progress of to-day? 
State guardianship spells sloth. Paternalism in gov- 
ernment cannot reach out beyond the general safety of 
the State without taking from the individual the in- 
spiration which has fired him to do and to dare. 


INSURANCE OF THE FUTURE 


Insurance as practiced to-day and as preached by 

the man in the field has aroused the citizen to the need 
of to-morrow, to a realization of to-morrow’s economic 
uncertainty. It has encouraged thrift and discouraged 
drift. Men and women revolt at the doctrine that 
what is, is right. The status of life cannot be sta- 
tionary. Ambition and idealism prevent it from stand- 
ing still. 
_ We turn, therefore, to the vast potentialities of life 
insurance to carry the torch of individual endeavor far 
beyond its present habitat. The citizen shall continue 
to create and the insurance company shall conserve the 
energy of man. He shall not drift without care of the 
future in the reflection that in old age or incapacity 
the State shall parcel out to him a pittance. The care 
of the helpless may be the sacred duty of the State, but 
when it seeks to limit the fullest conservation of indi- 
vidual energy and thrift and power we shall arise and 
say: “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

To-morrow will dawn with the knowledge in the 

hearts of the sons of men that the State will protect 
and not ——. Insurance will become the universal 
safeguard and security for the people. Already some 
companies have organized and equipped bureaus and 
departments for the conservation of health and the 
consequent lessening of the death rate. 
_ Insurance of to-morrow will be based on the con- 
tinued progress and evolution, by ripened experience, 
of those benefits which have contributed so great a 
share in the happiness and well-being of the world. 
It will be founded on the strictest methods of fair 
business dealing and not upon the charity or generosity 
of the State. It will be in universal use. It will be 
for all men the safest and wisest protection for the 
future. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Edward A. Woods, chairman of the commit- 
tee on taxation, reported that a number of asso- 
ciations throughout the country had elected tax- 
ation committees and others had devoted meet- 
ings to the subject of taxation. The commit- 
tee of the National Association dwelt upon the 
importance of this subject to the local associ- 
ations and urged that they take action to facil- 
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itate the campaign against the taxation on 
thrift. The sense of the committee is that the 
public mind is being changed on the subject. 
The fact that the public mind does not change 
in a short time is pointed out and local associ- 
ations are urged to begin work at once and 
stick to it. 


Continuing, the report says: 


In order to ascertain the number of policyholders 
who are voters an estimate has been made with con- 
siderable care and by various authorities from which 
in various States the number of voters can be esti- 
mated and a member of the legislature or a Congress- 
man may be spoken to in terms of his constituents in- 
stead of policyholders in general. By using this state- 
ment it is easily practicable to estimate the number of 
policyholders in any given congressional or legislative 
district. Different ratios, of course, obtain in States 
where there is woman suffrage from States where 
there is not. Inasmuch as most ordinary and about 
twenty per cent of industrial Fa gyre are voters, 
the percentage of te ers to constituents or 
voters may be roughly estimated as, in non-woman 
suffrage States, something over fifty per cent, and in 
woman suffrage States, something under fifty per cent. 
These are but estimates, and would be greater, for 
example, in States having an unusually large number 
of industrial policyholders, and perhaps be less in 
States having a very heavy colored population, but are 
approximately conservative. ‘Thus, we may reasonably 
say to a Congressman in a district of 10,000 voters 
that any measure affecting life insurance will affect at 
least 5000 of his constituents. * * * 

Legislation, instead of seeking to force insurance 
companies to carry the smallest surplus, to charge the 
smallest premiums, to pay the most reckless refunds 
and requiring surrender values, loans and other 
features which are at least dangerous, should prohibit 
them from charging too low rates, as in Krance; en- 
courage a large surplus; perhaps restrict the loan, 
cash surrender values and other privileges, and en- 
courage safety rather than danger, the persistent in- 
stead of the deserting member. Such an atmosphere 
will favor relieving policyholders from taxation as well 
as other burdens, instead of the mistaken attitude 
which has pervaded not only legislators but the pub- 
lic—that life insurance companies were privately 
owned corporations from which anything should be 
wrung that was possible, and forgetting that they are 
owned by their 25,000,000 members, who are injured 
or benefited accordingly as legislation injures or bene- 
fits the company. 

Perhaps one of the greatest things accomplished by 
the association in recent years has been to demonstrate 
its value in keeping down taxation, to company officers 
and to policyholders. Many companies, for the first 
time, have appreciated the value of the association 
because of this help. But if the subject be neglected 
it will show but the misuse of a great opportunity in 
which we could be of so great value. 

Most of our members have probably seen the chart 
appearing in a recent issue of Life Association News 
entitled “How American Taxation Penalizes, While 
England Encourages Its Insured Citizens,’’ showing 
that the English comparative saving will buy a 
thousand dollars more insurance on a $10,000 policy 
on the ordinary life plan, because of the exemption 
there of the 2.26 per cent tax the American policyholder 
must pay and the rebate of 5 per cent income tax to 
the English policyholder, if paid for life insurance, up 
to one-sixth of his total income. It is interesting in 
showing by its practice during the present war the 
attitude of Great Britain toward so helpful an insti- 
tution, when unheard-of taxes are necessary to be 
raised for the very life of the Empire, and when every 
possible subject of taxation must come up for consid- 
eration. It seems that the exemption of life insurance 
taxation has led to the purchase of five-year endow- 
ment policies by persons desiring to evade taxation, 
expressly to secure this five per cent rebate in the in- 
come tax. The government is now trying to remedy 
this evasion, but, notwithstanding this perversion of 
the proper use of the laws, even Great Britain, en- 
gaged in so great a struggle, has not taxed life insur- 
ance as America does. 

The committee particularly bespeaks the renewed 
and continued co-operation of all associations and of 
all members in this important movement. * * * 


PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


Following the report of the committee on tax- 
ation, of which Edward A. Woods is chairman, 
the announcement of the prize winners in the 
contest of essay writing on the subject ‘‘Life In- 
surance—the Institution of Systematic Thrift.” 
The Calef loving cup was awarded to R. O. 
Miles, general agent in San Francisco for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. The second prize 
winner, Forrest W. Boswell, special agent of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, in Detroit, Mich., 
received the Williams vase. 

These two essays were read at the Wednesday 
morning session. 
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THE WINNING ESSAY 


The first prize essay, by R. O. Miles, is as 
follows: 


The institution of life insurance in its relation to 
systematic thrift holds a position of economic im- 
portance beyond all comprehension. It is an_ indis- 
pensable factor in its relation to human progress. Its 
results in encouraging thrift are beyond all compari- 
son. It grants to men and women protection when 
they need it most. It gives to them the opportunity 
to thrive through thrift when they can best afford to 
save. It provides a motive so human and impelling 
that their thrift becomes voluntary and systematic. 
Although primarily not a saving or investmént institu- 
tion, life insurance has become both, and in the lives 
of many men their policies of life insurance have 
proved their most consumers and profitable as well as 
their most indispensable asset. 

The mission of life insurance is twofold. It is not 
only a means of encouraging and of guarding the 
thrift of the nation, but it is the foremost means of 
teaching it. Thrift in man is a moral quality and a 
practical one. It is the feeling that makes one want to 
be independent of others. It is foresight in the 
management of one’s means and affairs. It causes one 
to sacrifice occasional present pleasures for possible 
future needs. It means not only recognizing family 
obligations, but assuming them, This moral strain 
gives a person the wish to save. On the practical 
side, thrift involves: (1) the ability to save; (2), to 
manage one’s resources so that there is something left; 
(3), to care for what is saved so that it will not be 
lost, but used to the best advantage; (4), to reckon 
so that the laying aside will be regular, or, in other 
words, systematic. 


THE ABILITY TO SAVE 


Now, in this world there are all sorts of men—those 
who lack moral fiber, those who lack practical ability, 
and those who are ignorant. To those who lack the 
moral qualities must be preached, those who lack prac- 
tical ability must be shown, and those who do not 
know must be taught. Those who do not realize that 
their responsibilities to their families do not end with 
death must be preached to until their consciences are 
aroused and they are ready to make sacrifices. The 
man who can provide for those dependent upon him 
in case of death and does not is just as much an 
enemy of society as the man who can, but does not, 
work to provide during life. Those who do not know 
how to save must be shown how to manage their 
affairs. Those who do not know in what manner they 
may be helped must be taught. 

Through its thousands of agents the institution of 
life insurance is every day and everywhere urging men 
to save. Men are appealed to and they are preached 
to. Their own provisionless old age and the de- 
pendence of their families after their death is pic- 
tured to them. They are urged to make provision for 
their sons’ and daughters’ education and to guard 
wives and children through the instrumentality of the 
modern instalment income policy. Thus day after day 
to thousands of men and women does the institution 
of life insurance preach thrift, and thus should it con- 
tinue to preach thrift until society banded together 
shall make it obligatory for all men to assume their 
responsibilities for the future of their families and for 
their own old age. 

These same representatives of the institution of life 
insurance, whose business it is to urge men to look 
ahead, should also be teachers. They must show men 
how to save and provide. Their own practical knowl- 
edge and training should enable them to estimate how 
much a man should save and in what sums he is best 
able to do it. The institution of life insurance itself 
forces systematic saving by its premiums, which are 
due at stated intervals and the payment of which at 
those times is a self-imposed obligation. The mathe- 
matical adjustment of the financial burden to the back 
which is to bear it so that it will be the more easily 
and permanently carried is the help a sincere and in- 
telligent life insurance man may give his client and 
be the instrument of fostering systematic thrift. 


TAKING CARE OF WHAT IS SAVED 


The third responsibility of the institution of life in 
surance is to show that it is the institution for sys- 
tematic thrift. It was in the centuries before Christ 
that maritime nations first developed the principle of 
contributionship which underlies all insurance. Irom 
these first elements of mutual gain or loss has de- 
veloped the modern life insurance institution. Un 
fortunately there are still those who are ignorant of 
its principles and methods, but future men and women 
should not have this handicap as they are being taught 
the fundamental principles of life insurance and_ its 
mathematical laws in schools and colleges of to-day. 
As compared with other economic institutions, it is the 
only one which creates, upon the payment of a rela- 
tively small sum, an immediate estate and one many 
times larger than could be provided in any other way. 
It is this impelling motive for the payment of pre- 
miums at regular periods which enforces the systematic 
side of thrift as no other institution can. In addition 
to this protection afforded, there is provided, or there 
is in preparation, a substantial and often necessary 
basis for business credit. Rich and poor alike may, 
upon equal terms, band themselves together in a com- 
mon act for the economic welfare of themselves and 
their dependents. 

Throughout the civilized world the institution of life 
insurance is striving to better the physical, mental and 
moral condition of the human race. Its service is a 
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sacred trust. It is built upon a foundation of living 
and acting for the interests of others. It is based 
upon the principle of co-operative and voluntary 
Saving. It is a bulwark of our nation’s defense in 
this era of high living, and its call may be likened to 
a voice crying in the wilderness of extravagance its 
warning against the sins of improvidence. 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
The address of Forrest W. Boswell on the 


subject of “Life Insurance—the Institution for 
Systematic Thrift, is as follows: 


That life insurance is the institution for systematic 
thrift is a proposition which cannot be successfully 
controverted. 

Before presenting the evidence in support thereof it 
will greatly facilitate the study by fully and clearly 
understanding the terms life insurance, thrift and 
systematic. 

Life insurance is an organization of individuals 
who contribute to a general fund and mutually agree 
to share a portion of their deposits in providing an in- 
demnity, to the surviving loved ones of any of their 
members who are prematurely called by death. The 
members also are guaranteed a definite cash value pro- 
vided they continue their membership and deposits for 
a stipulated term of years. 

rhrift is safely and intelligently investing a portion 
of one’s income in such a manner that the cash value 
thereof will be continuously increased. 

Systematic is the execution of any given task in a 
methodical, orderly, definite, scientific and prescribed 
manner. 

The form in which the proposition is expressed 
clearly makes the claim that life insurance is superior 
to all other institutions for systematic thrift; there- 
fore, evidence. must completely support such contention. 
_ It is vital to the consideration of the main proposi- 
tion to recognize the human tendency to follow lines 
of “‘least resistance,” or to avoid the hard, the irksome 
and the tedious. 

_Another vital consideration is the fact that no in- 
dividual decides to establish a programme for sys- 
tematic thrift without first being dominated by a 
definite motive. This motive is created as the result 
of one’s education, either “general” or “specific.” By 
“general” education is meant the sum total of one’s 
life experience. By ‘specific’ education is meant 
the special programme of education by advertising and 
personal solicitation on the part of the institutions that 
are organzed for savings and thrift. 

Now that the individual has decided to establish the 
practice of that golden trait, thrift, it therefore be- 
comes imperative that he do so continuously, per- 
sistently and systematically. It will be but a brief 
lapse of time until he is tempted to follow human 
frailty or line of “least resistance,” and in conse- 
quence is likely to lapse into indifference or default in 
his deposits. Some of his temptations will be: “You 
need that money for some necessity;” or, “Why not 
have a good time?” or ‘‘Why not invest what you have 
saved in that big (?) dividend-paying proposition?” 
etc., but enough has been presented to illustrate the 
thought. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY LIFE INSURANCE 


_ Here is where the wonderfully organized system of 
life insurance steps in by means of its trained experts 
or persuasive appeals from the home office which 
gently but firmly encourage, stimulate and persuade 
the individual to continue his thrifty practice or to re- 
instate him without loss providing he is in arrears or 
default. An effective spur to continued savings which 
life insurance employs that is strictly unique is that of 
imposing a certain tax or fine upon the individual 
which will result in a loss of a portion of his deposits 
and the further loss of the privilege of providing for 
his loved ones in case he should suddenly die while in 
a state of lapse. No other institution for saving con- 
tains this unusual feature and privilege excepting life 
insurance. 

Reference was made above to the fact that no indi 
vidual establishes a programme for systematic thrift 
without a definite motive. While it was also stated 
that the motive is based on one’s education, there is 
also another important factor which more than any 
other prompts the individual to reach his final conclu- 
sion, and that is sentiment. The poet has said “senti- 
ment rules the world.” It is certainly true that 
sentiment rules the minds and_ hearts - those who 
have and are investing their funds in the greatest of 
all institutions—life insurance. The chief and basic 
feature of life insurance, the protection of the in- 
sured’s loved ones, is the ruling sentiment in this 
splendid institution, and it also enkindles that senti- 
ment in the minds and hearts of those who avail them- 
selves of its splendid provisions. 

Life insurance also fosters and nurtures that senti- 
ment in the individual which acts as a deterrent in- 
fluence, thus diminishing the causes for a lapse in 
his practice of saving. 


WHY PEOPLE SAVE 


Men are prompted to save from two motives. One is 
for the purpose of hoarding, which is selfish, relentless 
and unsocial; the other motive is that of provrding for 
others and for one’s future welfare. Life insurance 
more than any other institution promotes and de- 
velops the latter and higher motive which prompts the 
individual to cling with tenacity to his policy contract 
or plan of systematic thrift. 

Life insurance is the great, grand and beneficent in- 
stitution which has been instrumental in promoting, de- 
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veloping and fostering this most splendid attribute, 
systematic thrift in the lives of countless thousands 
of its recipients, those who have been insured. And 
these insurants and their beneficiaries have been 
copiously and abundantly showered with the comforts, 
bounties and blessings which this great institution has 
been able to so generously provide because of its 
members’ savings and the marvelous community of in- 
terests. Life insurance is the institution for sys- 
tematic thrift, because it overcomes the weaknesses of 
the human mind to a greater degree than any other 
institution and more successfully perpetuates the habit 
and practice of scientific saving and systematic thrift. 

* Life insurance has a greater average duration of 
continuous and uninterrupted deposits on all its con- 
tracts than any other institution. 

Faith in life insurance is a potent factor in stimu- 
lating its policyholders to continued and systematic 
deposits. This faith is evidenced by the fact that 
nearly twenty-five billions of insurance are now in 
force in the Western Hemisphere. 





Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 


The July number of The Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries (england), being Part 
Ill of Volume XLIX, has been issued. It con- 
tains an extensive paper on a timely subject 
by Joseph Burn and Frank Percy Symmons, 
of the Prudential of London, bearing the title 
“Practical Points in Connection with the For- 
mation and Valuation of Pension Funds, with 
a Note on Group Assurances.” This will be 
found extremely interesting to the insurance 
fraternity in America. 

Another paper, by Ralph Todhunter, deals 
with Questions of Office Practice, Legal Notes 
and an Actuarial Note on a Practical Formule 
for the Value of a Loan Repayable by a 
Cumulative Sinking Fund operating at every 
pth interest date, complete the number. Copies 
of this part, at $1.50 each, may be obtained 
through The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 


Southern States Life Men Meet 


The Anniversary and Field Club of the South- 
ern States Life of Atlanta met in annual con- 
vention last week at Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
Wilmer L. Moore, president of the company, de- 
livered an addres of welcome. This was fol- 
lowed by the election of officers, as follows: 
Thomas Peters, Jr.,-of Georgia, president; G. J. 
McDowell, South Carolina; G. Sam Wilcox, 
Georgia; Paul H. Thomas, Florida, State vice- 
presidents. Addresses were made on educational 
topics by the officers of the club and other per- 
sons who were present. The following repre- 
sented the home office at the meeting: Presi- 
dent, Wilmer L. Moore; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank Orme; medical director, Dr. W. 8. Ken- 
drick; agency secretary, Robert F. Moore; 
agency manager, W. S. McLeod; E. M. Leach, 
chief clerk of the medical department, and 
Hervey W. Laird, assistant to the president. 


International Life Honcr Men 


The following officers have been elected in 
the $100,000 Club of the International Life of 
St. Louis: W. L. Gilfillan, president; J. T. 
Keeton, Judson Drennan, E. W. Merritt (Jr.), 
Gus. Dauner, C. I. Kent and H. I. Pincus, vice- 
presidents. The other members of the $100,000 
Club who are entitled to a trip to San Fran- 
cisco are: Albert Wilt, N. H. Randall, C. A. 
Parsons, Kellie M. Roach, H. C. Boone, G. E. 
Perdew, C. C. Parsons, L. A. Sparks, J. M. 
Ekelin and Dr, G. A, Foote, 
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Big Producers of the Equitable Life 
of New York Meet at Santa Barbara 


MUCH TALK OF BUSINESS 





Discussion’ of Policy Contracts, Income Insurance 
and Company 


The Quarter Million Dollar Club of the 
Equitable Life of New York held an interesting 
meeting at Santa Barbara, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week. The meeting was 
largely taken up with discussions of business 
and subjects pertinent to agents of the Equita- 
ble. William J. Powell of Pittsburg was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

On Wednesday a joint meeting of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Club with the Pacific Century 
Club was opened. Lex B. Benjamin of Los An- 
geles was elected president of the Pacific Cen- 
tury Club for the ensuing year. Messages from 
President’ Day and Vice-President Lunger of the 
company were read. 

A discusion of policy contracts was opened by 
Superintendent of Agencies Taylor, in which 
Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn and Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburg, who were guests of honor, 
participated. Dr. Rockwell, chief medical direc- 
tor, gave a few brief remarks, in which he said 
that he believed that it was better to produce 
a safe than a low mortality. 


THE CONVERTIBLE POLICY DISCUSSED 


Vice-President Rosenfeld was called upon to 
give a talk on the new convertible policy issued 
by the company. Mr. Rosenfeld handled the 
subject in good style and maintained active in- 
terest in his remarks. On Thursday the subject 
of income insurance was discussed. Jerome Ed- 
wards urged the sale of this form of policy. 
Edgar Smith of Oregon, a charter member of 
the Quarter Million Club, discussed the subject. 
On Friday Vice-President Wilson spoke on the 
subject, “Company Back of Agent.’’ Messrs. 
Rosenfeld and Woods spoke on group insurance. 
The convention came to a close with a banquet 
on Friday evening. 


Changes in the Cherokee Life 


Robert M. Harper, treasurer of the Cherokee 
Life of Rome, Ga., has resigned to take effect 
September 1. It is expected that Mr. Harper 
will join the International Life of St. Louis, 
which recently reinsured the Texas business 
of the Cherokee. Mr. Hackenthal, who has been 
in the auditing department of the Cherokee, will 
be made treasurer, to succed Mr. Harper. An- 
other change announced igs that Massey Wilson, 
president of the International Life, has been 
made vice-president of the Cherokee. Lloyd 
Damron, agency director of the Cherokee, has 
resigned to accept a position with the Inter- 
national Life at the home office in St. Louis. 


Lapsing in West Virginia 
J. S. Darst, auditor of State and Insurance 
Commissioner ex-officio of West Virginia, has 
called the attention of agents and companies to 
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the high loss of insurance in West Virginia due 
to lapses. His statement is as follows: 

I desire to direct the attention of the life in- 
surance agents—particularly the general agents 
—and the companies doing business in West 
Virginia to the startling fact that during 1914 
more than nineteen millions of insurance ceased 
in West Virginia, only one and one-quarter 
millions of which ceased by reason of death. 
This compares with thirty-two millions of new 
business obtained during the same period. 

The great bulk of these lapses was at the first 
or second renewal. 

Many companies made net losses of West Vir- 
ginia business in force for the year. 

Certainly here is a serious situation, one which 
detrimentally affects all parties concerned, in- 
cluding surviving policyholders by reason of div- 
idend losses, especially in those companies hav- 
ing a high expense ratio. There is no more im- 
portant subject—none more worthy of attention 
—in the field of life insurance to-day—than this 
question of prevention of lapses. 

Is it possible that the companies in their 
scramble for new business are failing to pay 
proper attention to the old? 

Is the reason for the failure of insurance to 
stick that it has not been properly applied? 


Pittsburgh Life and Trust Agency Meeting 


About a hundred representatives of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust met at the Hotel Schen- 
ley in Pittsburg last week for short business 
sessions. Adjournment was taken in time to 
take in the National League baseball game. The 
second day’s meeting was similar to the first 
one, winding up with an automobile trip. The 
agents who qualified for the trip to the Pacific 
Coast started immediately after the close of the 
business meetings. 


Kansas City Life Men Meet 

A specia! train carrying the $100,000 Club of 
the Kansas City Life started for Salt Lake City 
on August 1, in order to attend the annual 
meeeting of the agents. There were 150 agents 
of the company who started on the trip, and 
along with them many prominent business men 
of Kansas City. A stop over was made at 
Denver, where the party was well entertained. 


Rhode Island Men Make Merry 


The Rhode Island Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion held their third annual outing last week 
at the Warwick Club in Providence. <A _ gen- 
eral outing was held at the club, the members 
participating in athletics games and sports. A 
banquet was held in the evening, at which all 
enjoyed a few terse remarks from selected im- 
promptu speakers. The trip to the club was 
made in automobiles. 


Charles W. Gold to Speak 


As William A. Fricke, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Great Northern Life of 
Wausau, will not be able to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention, 
Charles W. Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., will discuss the paper on 
“Supervision,’’ which is to be presented by Com- 
missioner Charles G. Revelle of Missouri. 


Old Line Life Elects Director 


The semi-annual meeting of the Old Line Life 
of America was held last week at Milwaukee. 
John E. Reilly, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, was elected to the board of directors 
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to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late J. L. Bostwick of Janesville. The com- 
pany reports good progress since the first of the 
year, having increased its assets materially, so 
that the total is now $1,270,000. Large gains in 
insurance in force have been made, and business 
written in the first six months totaled $1,120,000. 


World’s Insurance Congress Number 

Further comments made on the World’s In- 
surance Congress Souvenir Number of THE 
SPECTATOR are given herewith: 

It was indeed a great treat to read your 
World’s Congress Number, which is, in my 
opinion, the best-prepared insurance paper that 
has ever been published. I have been reading 
THE SPECTATOR for twenty-five years, and at 
one time was your correspondent in Florida. I 
can assure you that it is with great pride that 
I have noted your progress.—Perez F. Huff, New 
York general agent, Travelers of Hartford. 

The publication is especially notable for a 
wealth of photographs of exposition buildings, 
and of San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
cities of the West. There is a three-page pano- 
ramic view of the exposition grounds, which 
gives some idea of their dimensions and of the 
artistic beauty of the plan. There are inter- 
esting articles on the exposition, the Panama 
Canal, the fire protection at the fair, and the 
exhibits of various insurance companies. There 
are also historical articles upon the principal 
Western cities, essays upon life and fire insur- 
ance subjects, and other features of general 
and special interest. The World’s Insurance 
Congress is discussed editorially and is de- 
scribed at length in a special article. The lat- 
ter is followed by a complete list of the mem- 
bers of the National Council of the Congress and 
of members of the advisory committee. The en- 
tire issue is attractively finished and the illus- 
trations especially well rendered.—Pittsburgh 
Sun, Pittsburg. 


Company Tidings 

—The Ladies of the Modern Maccabees has made a 
good showing among the exclusively women’s socie- 
ties, and shows a high standard of solvency. 

—The Continental Life of Salt Lake City has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “Old Age and Contentment,” by 
Cyrus K. Drew. It is a study of endowment insur- 
ance. 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton reports 
that the new business written during the first six 
months of this year is nearly $6,000,000, During 
Jackson month, June, the agents produced $1,250,000, 

—The La Fayette Life of La Fayette, Ind., has is- 
sued its semi-annual financial statement as of June 30, 
showing total assets of $1,028,894. The reserve to 
secure policies is $902,363 and $913,327 is deposited 
with the State of Indiana. 

—Announcement has been made that the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis has instituted a group insur- 
ance department which will follow the lines in vogue 
in the Eastern companies which write policies on the 
lives of corporation employees without medical ex- 
amination. 

The paid-for business of the Union Central Life 
of Cincinnati during the first six months of this year 
amounted to $30,115,636. The gain in insurance in 
force to July 1 was $14,671,413. Substantial gains 
have been made in the assets and surplus of the com- 
pany since the first of the year. 

—The Pacific Mutual Life, which built a seven-story 
home-office building in 1908 in the Greek monumental 
style, has decided to practically double its size by an 
addition 60 by 80 feet, harmonizing with the original 
structure. It is hoped to have the building completed 
by the end of the present year. 

The Catholic Order of Foresters hereafter will 
pay the amount of the life insurance on all members 
over seventy years of age in ten annual payments, in- 
stead of paying the policy in a lump sum to the bene- 
ficiaries after death. This course was decided at the 
international convention of the order ai Providence 
last week. 
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AGENCY MEETINGS 


Representatives of Three Companies 
Meet This Week at San Francisco 


ADDRESSES AT BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Suggestions for Business in Papers by Officers and 
Agents—Other Notes 


[Special Despatch to Tur SPECTATOR] 


SAN FRANCISCO, August 10.—In addition to 
the convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, agency organizations of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, the Federal 
Life of Chicago and the Pacific Mutual Life were 
held here to-day. 

The Pacific Mutual Life’s $200,000 Club met at 
the Palace hotel on Monday night for a banquet 
and general get-together session. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by a glee club composed of 
representatives of the field force. Addresses 
were made by George I. Cochran, president; 
Gail B. Johnson, vice-president; Danforth M. 
Baker, manager of the accident department; 
Press Woodruff, Henry T. Scott, former Pres- 
ident William H. Crocker, Insurance Com- 
missioner Phelps of California, and W. L. Hath- 
away. C. I. D. Moore, secretary of the company, 
announced that Messrs. Deakin, Atlanta, J. S. 
Fabling, Denver, and C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, 
were winners of the cups, in the order named, 
for their standing in business production. 


FEDERAL LIFE MEN MUSTER 


At the Hotel Granada, on Monday, the meet- 
ing of the $100,000 Club of the Federal Life was 
held. The officers were elected as follows for 
the ensuing year: H. C. McCann, Detroit, presi- 
dent; F. H. O. Biermann, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; vice-presidents, M. M. Faulkerson, 
Oklahoma; Bert Hunt, Cleveland; Russell Pope, 
Bay City, Mich.; A. K. Streiner, Pittsburg. 
Addresses were made by President Hamilton of 
the company and Gus. B. Barlow of Columbus, 
Ohio, retiring president of the club. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE MEETING 


Two hundred representatives of the Union 
Central Life are in attendance at the agency 
convention at the Cliff hotel. An address of 
welcome was made on Monday by R. L. Stephen- 


son, San Francisco manager, to which Charles . 


D. Knight of New York responded. A _ resolu- 
tion congratulating the agents on their success- 
ful year was read. 

Addresses were made by Actuary E. E. Hard- 
castle; Dr. William Muhlberg, medical director; 
E. D. Haynes, auditor, and Charles Hommeyer, 
assistant superintendent of agents. On Monday 
afternoon there was a general discussion of the 
methods of conducting various branches of the 
business. A placque was presented by Deputy 
Commissioner Curran of the World’s Insurance 
Congress Events, which was accepted by Presi- 
dent Jesse R. Clark. Addresses were made at 
Tuesday’s meeting by John L. Huff and J. 
Early Lee. 


Agricultural Life Being Formed 
The Agricultural Life of Bay City, Mich., is 
making rapid progress with its organization. 
The company is to have a capital of $100,000 
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and a surplus of like amount. The stock is be- 
ing sold to farmers almost exclusively, and 
there are about 400 stockholders at present. 
The organization work is being conducted under 
the direction of F. F. McGinnis. 


Life Notes 


—Fred B. Mason, Chicago general agent for the 
/Etna Life, completed twenty-five years of connection 


» 


with that company on Saturday, August 7. 


—Joseph B. Carver, former agent at Nashville for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been made gen- 
eral agent for the Reliance Life of Pittsburg. 


—John D. Pickett, who has been agent for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester at Atlanta, Ga., for the past 
fifteen years, has been transferred to the Chicago 
office. 


—Another group of producers now at San Francisco 
are those of the Federal Life of Chicago, who left 
Chicago on Thursday last and arrived in the city of 
the Golden Gate on Monday. 

-David S. Bromley of Standford has been ap- 
pointed Kentucky State agent for the Manhattan Life, 
with headquarters at Louisville. William Kirk has 
been made manager for the city of Louisville. 

—The leaders in Clic, the honor agency organiza- 
tion of the Continental Life of Salt Lake City, are 
R. E. Dea, president; Charles F. Kuhn, first vice- 
president, and W. M. Lillywhite, second vice-president. 

—Commissioner M. J. Cleary, of the Wisconsin In- 
surance Department, has fixed August 18 as the date 
for a hearing on the petition for the revocation of the 
Wisconsin license of the Independent Order of For- 
esters. 

Dr. G. B. Foscue, former medical director of the 
Amicable Life of Waco, has obtained a verdict for 
$8000 in his $60,000 libel suit against the Amicable Life 
and its officers. The company has filed notice of appeal 
from the decision. 

-A receiver has been appointed for the Order of 
Sparta of Philadelphia, a fraternal which has suffered 
financial reverses through a falling membership and 
increasing mortality. Inadequate rates are said to be 
a leading cause of the association’s poor condition. 

—T. M. Henry, who has been Insurance Commis- 
sioner in Mississippi for some time past, was re-elected 
to that office by a plurality of more than 25,000, 
Commissioner Henry has the full confidence of the 
Mississippi people and his victory is regarded most 
favorably. 

—V. M. Cressler, formerly superintendent for the 
ZEtna in Southern California, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the National Life of Chicago for south- 
ern California, with headquarters at Los Angeles. He 
succeeds John W. Whittington, who has been trans- 
ferred to Phoenix as general agent for Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

—J. H. O’Reilly of Kansas City, Mo., State manager 
for the Federal Life of Chicago, writes us that he 
recently insured a prominent banker of Independence, 
Mo., for an amount which brought his insurance up 
to more than $50,000. Mr. O'Reilly adds: “Your 
book of Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance in- 
fluenced him in the matter.” 

The committee appointed by the Federal court at 
St. Louis to examine the Knights of Honor, a fra- 
ternal for which a receiver has been asked, reported 
that the unpaid death claims on July amounted to 
$618,288. They held that by August 15 there will be 
$618,000 available for the payment of death claims. 
Over 5000 members have dropped out since the re- 
ceivership began. 

—The Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America covering the annual meeting in May last have 
been issued as Part I of Volume XVI. This number 
includes the paper of Henry Moir entitled “Should 
We Prepare a New Mortality Table?” together with 
the interesting discussion which followed its presenta- 
tion. Copies of this part can be supplied at $1 each 
by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 
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SUPERINTENDENT IS HONORED 


Sacramento Leader of West Coast-San 
Francisco Life Wins Prize 


Ed. Shoemaker, superintendent of the Sacra- 
mento district, West Coast-San Francisco Life, 
was enrolled in the ‘‘A’’ Grade of the West 
Coast Pioneers, as of July 29, and received his 
certificate and medal of that grade. He entered 
the service of the company as assistant superin- 
tendent in the Oakland district, and his record 
was seventy-two weeks consecutively without a 
decrease and stood second to none. He was 
transferred to the Seattle district and after 
thirteen weeks was recognized as superinten- 
dent. Since taking charge of the Sacramento 
district, he is showing his old-time ability in 
the capacity of manager. He stood No. 1 for 
1914, and the Sacramento district is how leader 
for the first six months of 1915. Between the 
leadership for the first half of the year and his 
Pioneer medal, the feeling was so great that a 
banquet seemed in order, which was staged at 
the Hotel Sacramento, Saturday, July 31. 

The writinng of ordinary insurance in twos, 
threes and fives was discussed at the meeting, 
and this has been demonstrated that it can be 
done by industrial men in the Sacramento dis- 
trict. ‘‘Too many industrial men are smal] be- 
cause they do not go after big things’’ was the 
topic of Superintendent Shoemaker’s talk. A 
campaign for ordinary is the plan of the district. 
The Sacramento district is comprised of all 
star men, and their leader is very proud of them 
and their record. 








Prudential Men at Home Office 


Superintendent J. F. Bonner of the Hazleton, 
Pa., district of the Prudential of Newark, with 
assistant superintendents and agents, as follows, 
recently visited the home office: Assistants— 
D. J. Herron, W. J. Gallagher, W. M. Beers, J. 
McClellan; agents—A. Stauffenberg, J. J. Cars- 
go, C. Perry, W. O. Kunz, J. P. Walsh, G. V. 
Berger, J. A. Collins and M. J. Ward. This trip 
was the result of special work covering a period 
of sixteen weeks. President Dryden greeted the 
men and gave them a few timely hints regard- 
ing the successful life insurance man. 


New Company Projected 

The La Salle Life, Accident and Health 
Benefit Insurance Company is being promoted 
at New Orleans by E. M. Weil. Progress is 
reported with the promotion of the company, 
which has an authorized capital of $50,000 and 
surplus of similar amount. It is stated that the 
company will be ready to operate in September. 
Mr. Weil, the promoter, who is also first vice- 
president of the company, was formerly State 
agent in Loutsiana for the Woodmen of the 
World. The other officers of the La Salle are: 
A. A. Marx, president; H. J. Ledoux, secretary, 
and Charles Levy, treasurer. 


The Metropolitan’s Sanatorium 
The Rt. Rev. Reginald H. Weller, Bishop of 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis., last week conducted the ser- 
vice of the laying of the cornerstone of a chapel 
at the Metropolitan Life’s sanatorium at Mt. 
McGregor. It is at this institution that the com- 
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pany maintains facilities for the free treatment 


of its employees who have tuberculosis. The 
chapel is designed in Spanish mission style. It 
will be known as St. Mary’s Chapel. Many visi- 
tors from the nearby towns gathered at the sana- 
torium for the occasion. 


Ruling on Death Payments by Mutual 
Attorney-General Turner of Ohio has handed 
down a ruling that mutual benefit associations 
must not pay death claims of indefinite amounts, 
depending upon the assessments that may be 
levied on the members. Such benefits must be 
expressly stipulated in the contracts if such 
organizations are to do business in Ohio. 


Industrial Notes 
-The Life Insurance Company of Virginia, of Rich- 
mond, has issued a special number of its policyholders’ 
paper, The Virginian, which is an especially entertain- 
ing number and has many helpful suggestions to the 
industrial agent. 


—Patrick A. Ryan, agent for the Metropolitan Life 
at Kaukauna, Wis., has been given charge of the An- 
tigo, Wis., office, where he will have a large territory, 
including the cities of Antigo and Rhinelander. Hy 
McDaniels of Kaukauna will succeed him in that city. 

J. T. Hayes, for some years cashier of the Pru- 
dential’s office in Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted 
to examiner of accounts and will travel over the Mid- 


dle West. Roy C, Carpenter of Pittsburg has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hayes in the Cleveland 
office. 


—The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of Clifford H. Ran- 
ney and John W. Ingersoll as traveling auditors in 
the ordinary branch, with headquarters at Detroit, un- 
der the supervision of general agent Charles A. Ma- 


cauley. 


~The Prudential of Newark reports that the follow- 
ing deaths have occurred among its forces recently: 
William H. Kemper, agent at Oakland; Clayton JB. 
Bigelow, agent in Boston; George S. Maine, agent at 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Samuel J. Purdy, agent at Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

—The following changes have been announced by 
the Colonial Life of Jersey City: J. F. McGirr, assist- 
ant manager, Trenton; C. H. Hoffmaster, 
manager, Trenton; D. Braun, assistant manager, Jer- 
sey City; J. Goldstein, assistant manager, Jersey City; 
S. E, Akins, assistant manager, Norristown. 


assistant 








CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT UNDER- 
WRITERS 


Plans of the Entertainment Committee for 
Chicago Meeting 


The entertainment committee of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference announces 
the plans thus far made with respect to the 
dinner and entertainment features during the 
meeting at Chicago, August 18 to 20. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, August 19, there 
will be for all the delegates and guests an auto- 
mobile drive, in cars provided by the local mem- 
bers of the Conference, through the parks and 
suburbs of the city, ending at about 6 P. M. at 
the Bismarck Garden, where the dinner, which 
will be informal, will be held. The Bismarck 
Garden is one of the largest and best-appointed 
restaurants in the United States... After the 
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dinner, which the committee will endeavor to 
make a thoroughly enjoyable one, those desir- 
ing to dance may do so in surroundings most 
delightful. 

The committee is mindful of the fact that at 
this meeting there will probably be a large at- 
tendance of the ladies. For them on the after- 
noon of the first day, August 18, a matinée party 
at one of the leading theaters will be given and, 
if the conditions and time permit, other enter- 
tainment will be provided. 

For those who may wish to play golf while in 
Chicago—although there will be insufficient time 
for holding a tournament—arrangements will be 
made for the issuance of guest cards for some 
of the local clubs. The committee is also con- 
sidering further plans for the entertainment of 
the delegates and their guests, with a view to 
making the meeting as enjoyable a one as 
possible from a social standpoint. 


Tourist Baggage Insurance in 1914 


Premiums and losses are those as sent to the New 
York Insurarze Department by the respective com- 
panies. 





Ratio of 
Losses to 
NAME AND LocaTION Premiums Losses Premi- 
or CoMPANy,. Received. Incurred. ums,% 
#ftna, Hartford....... $2,760 $1,054 38.2 
Alliance, Philadelphia. . i. Sle TE REE 
Automobile, Hartford. . 1,418 163 11.5 
Boston, Boston ....... 4,501 2,749 61.1 
Columbia, Jersey City. 2,167 102 4.7 
Continental, New York. to | re nidie 
Videlity- Phenix, mn. Y. ee oe 
Firemans Fd., San F. 2,967 145 4.9 
Hartford, Hartford. 14,115 4,126 29.2 
Home, New York..... 10,490 1,060 10.1 
Indemnity Mut., Lon.. cere es 
Ins. Co. of N. ramneen, 

Philadelphia ... 21,741 21,985 101.0 
ns. Co. of State of Pa., a 

Philadelphia ... 310 225 72.6 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 

EAVETPOO! o:0.0:6:0 6:60 11,710 1,279 10.9 
London Assur., London 126 aeeses Atal 
Mannheim, Mannheim. 5,355 233 4.3 
Mass. F. & M., Boston. 1,664 63 3.8 
Mich. Com’I, Lansing. . 531 3 6 
N. Brit. & Merc., Lon. OF) ewes mare 
Old Colony, Boston.... 497 1,000 101.2 
Orient, Hartford ..... TOG 8 wareeees es 
Phoenix, London ...... 750 5 Fj 
Prov. Washington, Prov. 8,371 3,450 41.2 
Jueen, New York...... 3,191 881 27.6 
Royal, Liverpool....... 8,361 9,702 116.0 
Royal Exchange, Lon. 4,007 2,785 69.5 
Springfield F. and M., 

Springfield .... err Cr wheats 
Standard Marine, Liv.. 729 100 18.7 
Sterling Fire, Isak 333 65 19.5 
St. Paul F. & M., St. P. 15,351 8,602 66.0 
Union Pal Liverp’l. 2,032 102 5.0 
Williamsb’gh City, N.Y. 1,673 938 56.1 

Totals (1914)....... $129,643 $60,817 46.9 


Lion Bonding Leaves Texas 

Agents of the Lion Bonding and Surety Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb., have notified Mayor Tyra 
of Fort Worth of the company’s intention to 
withdraw from Texas and its desire to cancel 
the jitney bonds written in Fort Worth. The 
company had written about sixty of those bonds. 
Arrangements have been made by the agents to 
transfer the bonds to other companies. Under 
the Fort Worth ordinance the jitney men are 
allowed eight days to make new bonds in a case 
of this sort, and the change will have no ef- 
fect on the operation of the jitneys. 


Proposed Health Insurance in Ohio 
The latest bulletin of the Ohio State Board 
of Health contains an article suggesting that, 
since the workmen’s compensation plan has 
proved a ‘‘success,’’ the State should go one 
step further and adopt a system of compulsory 
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sickness insurance for industrial workers. In- 
stead, however, of forcing the employers to fur- 
nish most of the funds for that purpose, as is the 
case with compensation insurance, the board 
would have the contributions distributed equally 
among three factors—the employers, the work- 
men and the State. The people at large are 
now paying the heavy expense of administer- 
ing the State fund, when only a fraction of them 
receive any direct benefit from it, but they 
would, in addition, have a third of this expense 
to pay if the suggestion is adopted. 


Registered Mail Insurance in 1914 


Premiums and losses are those shown in the New 
York insurance report of fire and marine companies. 


Ratio of 
Losses to 
NAME AND LOCATION Premiums Losses Premi- 
oF COMPANY. Received. Incurred. ums,% 
A€tna, Hartford ...... $8,847 $629 re 
Atlantic Mutual, N. Y. 6,726 592 8.8 
Automobile, Hartford.. 20,084 8,108 40.4 
Boston, Boston ....... (1 ore wes 
Columbia, Jersey City.. 1,325 103 7.8 
Firemans Fd., S. Fran. 16,037 309 1.9 
Fonciere, Paris ....... ii) peers Peer 
Hartford, Hartford.... 8,958 6,931 77.4 
Home, New York..... 8,991 1,404 15.6 
Indemnity Mut., Lon.. GOR (cwcads aa 
Ins. Co. of North Am., 

Philadelphia ........ BSGG hake ei 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 

Liverpool ......0.«... 1,963 178 9.1 
Mannheim, Mannheim.. 10,596 824 7.8 
Mass. F. & M., Boston. i ( Sorry ee 
Mich. Com’l, Lansing. . 1,393 660 47.4 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’g | ee joe 
Pheenix, London ...... 2,587 400 15.4 
Prov.Washington, Prov. 1,686 10 6 
a New York..... 4,847 2,550 52.6 

oyal, Liverpool....... iS re ws 
Royal Exchange, Lon.. Beoe 9 keveee 
Standard Marine, Liv. 3) re 
St. Paul F. & M., St. P. SU lxwxs Sees 
Switzerl’d Gen., Zurich. 1,599 2,900 181.3 
Tokio, Tokio ......... |, rere hans 
Union Marine, Liverp’l. 9,423 424 4.{ 


5 
Totals (1914)........ $128,748 $26,022 20.2 


Plate Glass Bureau Meeting 


At a meeting of the Plate Glass and Service 
Bureau last week it was decided to make no 
change in the Wisconsin rates to meet outside 
competition, as it was felt that such action 
would establish a bad precedent. Owing to the 
refusal of several non-board companies to sign 
the agreement to maintain manual rates less 
thirty-three and one-third per cent on risks in 
Baltimore, it was decided to withdraw Maryland 
from the jurisdiction of the Bureau. 

A change in the manual was made by placing 
“hallway stores,” or those having inside store 
fronts on upper floors’ in the ‘‘arcade glass 
class” and applying arcade rates to them. It 
was also decided to reduce the rates in Troy, 
N. Y., from flat to manual less twenty-five per 
cent after October 1. 


Western Accident and Indemnity Company 

Last year there was organized at Helena, 
Mont., the Western Accident and Indemnity 
Company, and active operations were begun on 
January 1 last. Thus far the company has 
made remarkable progress, though operating 
along conservative lines, and its officers intend 
to carry it along upon sound, clean methods. 
The company writes accident and health, burg- 
lary, plate glass, fidelity and surety lines. It 
has a capital of $100,000, with a surplus of more 
than $50,000. The officers are: H. D. Cook, 
president; A. M. Alderson, A. J. Gallen and Wm. 
Spidel, vice-presidents; C. P. Jones, secretary, 
and W. ©. Rae, treasurer. 
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P. Tecumseh Sherman Answers Conten- 
tions of Ohio Industrial Commission 





TALKS ABOUT COMPANY EXPENSE 





Says Companies are Not Extravagant—News from 
Various States 

P. Tecumseh Sherman, of the law firm of Taft 
& Sherman, has addressed a communication to 
F. Robertson Jones, secretary of the Workmen's 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, in which he 
answers the circular, entitled ‘“‘The Grave Pre- 
dicament Confronting the Employers Liability 
Insurance Companies,’’ which was issued by the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio. In this circular 
the Ohio Commission says that the preferred 
rates for insurance in the State Fund are from 
fifty to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent lower 
than the rates of the accident insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Sherman states that this may be 
true, but says that the rates charged by the 
fund are like the hotel where the rates are 
“$5.00 per day—Board & Lodging Extra.” A 
comparison of the two series of rates is made 
in Mr. Sherman’s letter. Mr. Sherman cites a 
number of figures illustrating the experience of 
accident companies writing compensation in- 
surance in Europe. 


OHIO FUND DOES NOT FULLY INSURE 


It is contended that the Ohio plan does not 
provide standard insurance for the employers 
and that its mutual rate is no indication of 
the sum of the charges incurred by an insured. 
Mr. Sherman says that “it now remains to be 
seen whether the sums heretofore collected as 
premiums and penalties have established a fund 
sufficient to carry to maturity the liabilities 
heretofore increased, so that the liability to 
further assessments is a contingency not actu- 
ally to be feared. Experience has shown that 
there is a tendency to underestimate outstand- 
ing liabilities for workmen’s compensation. 
Enormous deficits would undoubtedly result from 
the tendency to underestimate outstanding 
liabilities unless the tendency is checked by 
some such regulation as a requirement for a 
ratio of earned premiums to cover unsettled 
claims and liabilities. The question is asked 
whether the Ohio State Fund has checked up 
any such regulation, and if so in what manner. 
Mr. Sherman says that the question really be- 
fore the Ohio employer is not the amount of 
the preferred premium rate he may have to pay 
to join the State Fund, but rather how much 
will it cost him later to get out of that fund. 


EXPENSES OF COMPANIES 

The Ohio Commission implies that its expenses 
of administration are from six to eight per cent, 
against those of the accident companies of 
about forty-two per. cent. The Commission says 
that’ unless the companies do not reduce their 
expenses the ratio of the State Fund will drive 
them out of business. In reply to this Mr. 
Sherman compares the service furnished by the 
two institutions, stating that two essential fea- 
tures of insurance management are lacking in 
the companies of the State Fund. First: Fund 
does not inspect risks, thereby saving in the 
expense account but sacrificing the ability to 
furnish insurance at fixed rates, reasonably pro- 
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portionate to risks, together with the efficacy 
for accident prevention. Second: It exercises 
practically no surveillance over the claims and 
claimants. In the case of the fund, the claim- 
ants select their own physician, who is generally 
relied upon for proof of the right to compen- 
sation. This effects a saving in the expenses 
of management but opens the door to wholesale 
abuse. 

Considering the question of the extravagance 
of the accident companies, Mr. Sherman asks 
whether they really are extravagant. In his 
analysis he divides the expenses into three 
parts: 1. Expenses imposed by Government. 
2. Agents’ commission. 3. General expenses. 
Each of these classes of expenses is defined, 
the first being described as the tax imposed by 
the Government and the cost of complying with 
the various regulations of the laws and Insur- 
ance Department of the State in which the 
company does business. While these expenses 
may be extravagant, but certainly the com- 
panies are not responsible for it and cannot 
reduce it. The question of agents’ commissions 
are termed as acquisition expenses. It is con- 
tended that these expenses are not entirely used 
in the solicitation of business but very widely 
in extending public service to insurers. 


GENERAL EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Under the head of general expense, Mr. Sher- 
man includes all expenses of administration and, 
more particularly, (a) inspection and accident 
prevention expenses, (b) claim control and set- 
tlement expenses, (c) home office and general 
administration charges. Mr. Sherman then dis- 
cusses the question of adequate rates to cover 
all the lines of expenses. He states that com- 
plete compensation insurance at fair rates con- 
veniently procurable when needed and efficiently 
administered is naturally more expensive than 
insurance on a mutual plan whereby members 
of associations assess themselves to cover their 
individual liabilities. The experience of French, 
British and German insurance institutions is 
shown in a number of tables which are com- 
pared with the experience of American com- 
panies, as shown by the report of the com- 
mission which investigated the practices and 
rates in insurance under the Massachusetts 
Compensation Law. It was shown that the ex- 
pense ratio of American companies compares 
favorably with that of foreign companies, which 
was not considered extravagant. 


PREPARE PENNSYLVANIA FUND 

The Pennsylvania Compensation Fund is being 
organized in order to be prepared to begin 
business by January 1, 1916, when the new law 
becomes operative. The fund starts with an 
appropriation of $300,000 for expenses of organi- 
zation and administration and is to be maintained 
by premiums from employers who insure in it. 
It is questioned whether the appropriation will 
be sufficient to meet the expenses during the 
first year. Heavy expenses in the way of sala- 
rics for the manager, assistant manager and 
actuary must be made at the outset. Under 
the Pennsylvania law the Insurance Board, 
which has charge of the fund, must prepare on 
or before October 1, in each year, a schedule of 
premiums for employers who accept the com- 
pensation act. 


CONFER ON MASSACHUSETTS RATES 


A conference was held last week in Boston 
between a committee from the New York Work- 
mens Compensation Service Bureau and repre- 
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sentatives from the companies in Massachusetts 
for the purpose of preparing a plan for schedule 
rating in Massachusetts to be used by the newly 
organized Rating and Inspection Bureau. 


ALABAMA BILL MEETS OPPOSITION 


It is understood a vigorous fight is to be made 
by workingmen on the proposed compensation 
act now before the Alabama Legislature. It is 
claimed the bill, as proposed, does not allow 
enough compensation and where a company has 
ten or more employees the employees get the 
worst of it. Much opposition to the measure 
has developed and large delegations are besieg- 
ing the legislators. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors have been especially active in fighting the 
passage of the bill. 


INDIANA LAW OPERATIVE SEPTEMBER 1 

The time for signifying rejection of the In- 
diana Workmen’s Compensation Law, which be- 
comes effective September 1, has expired. The 
Industrial Board, which has supervision over the 
law, states that there have been only 224 rejec- 
tions by employers. Permission has been given 
to eighteen companies to carry their own insur- 
ance. A number of railway companies have re- 
jected the law. Several farmers have elected to 
come under the provision of the law. 


REVISE NEW YORK TERRITORY 
Rates on Automobile Risks Effected 


A revision in the territory covered by the 
ireater New York schedule of rates for auto- 
mobile liability has been made by the automo- 
bile committee of the Workmens Compensation 
Service Bureau. Hereafter the territory of 
Greater New York will be limited to the four 
boroughs Manhattan, Kings, Queens and the 
Bronx. All other risks formerly included in 
the Greater New York territory will be taken at 
country rates after September 1. In case the 
policyholder is a resident in the Greater New 
York territory, and the automobile is garaged 
outside of the territory for more than seven 
months in the year, the policy will be issued at 
a reduced rate, and the following endorsement 
will be attached to all such policies: 

The policy to which this endorsement is at- 
tached is issued at a reduced premium rate in 
consideration of the following statement, which 
is made by the assured on acceptance of this 
policy and warranted to be true—namely, the 
automobile covered hereby will be maintained 
and garaged for more than seven consecutive 
months during the calendar year outside of the 


boroughs of Manhattan, Kings, Bronx and Queens 
in Greater New York. 


Scheudule for Public Liablity 


The Workmens Compensation Service Bureau 
has adopted a system for applying the Universal 
Analytic Schedule to rates for public liability 
insurance in the Metropolitan territory. The 
following classes of risks will be covered by the 
schedule after proper inspections have been 
made: Theatres, opera houses, halls, moving- 
picture houses, mercantile establishments, 
hotels and dwellings (other than private resi- 
dences). 

Each risk will be individually inspected and 
a rate computed from the inspection report by 
a comparison of the condition of the premises 
with the standards of the Bureau. This plan is 
accompanied by a redistricting of the metro- 
politan territory as regards general liability 
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rates for dwelling risks. The schedule will be 
effective October 1, to give ample time for in- 
spections. 


Southern Casualty and Surety Conference 

Preparations are well under way for an en- 
thusiastic and interesting meeting of the South- 
ern Casualty and Surety Conference at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., September 9 to 10. The members 
of the Conference represent assets of more than 
$16,000,000 and had a total income in 1914 of 
more than $11,000,000. Commissioner McMaster 
of South Carolina will address the meeting on 
the standard policy and other regulations con- 
sidered by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


Auto Rates Cut in New Jersey 

The New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, 
which recently entered the automobile and prop- 
erty damage fields, has issued a new schedule of 
rates for those classes of business which has 
caused some concern in casualty underwriting 
circles. Fear of a cut rate in other States has 
caused considerable excitement. The New Jersey 
Fidelity and Plate Glass has applied for ad- 
mission to New York State to write automobile 
insurance and property damage. It is hoped 
that the reduced rates may be confined to New 
Jersey. 


J. C. Lee Made Assistant Secretary 


J. Collins Lee, who has been superintendent 
of agencies for the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, has been promoted to the office of as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Lee has been identified 
with casualty underwriting circles since 1904, 
when he first became connected with the Ameri- 
can Bonding. Later he went with the Surety As- 
sociation of America. Prior to joining the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, he was with the 
London and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident. 


William G. Wilson Made Delegate 


The National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents has appointed William G. Wilson, 
manager for the Autna companies at Cleveland, 
as its delegate to the National Council of the 
World’s Insurance Congress of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Mr. Wilson will deliver an 
address before the Council, October 6, on ‘‘The 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents’ Service in the Field of Insurance.” 


Changes in the Travelers 
The Travelers Insurance Company announces 
the appointment of J. Lawton Whitlock as as- 
sistant manager, compensation and liability de- 
partment, Boston branch office, vice Jesse W. 
Randall, promoted to a home office position. 
The company also announces the appointment of 
Eugene H. Bailey as special agent the Travel- 
ers Indemnity Company, particularly charged 
with the company’s interests in the steam 

boiler department in Boston territory. 


Casualty Notes 

—Frank C. Sturtevant has been appointed general 
agent for the Casualty Company of America for the 
State of Delaware and for eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern Jersey. 

—The Midland Casualty of Chicago has discontinued 
the writing of burglary and plate glass insurance. 
These lines have been reinsured in the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty of Baltimore. 


—Insurance Commissioner Henry of Mississippi has 
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Thursday 


approved the reinsurance treaty of the Casualty Com- 
pany of the South of Vicksburg with the Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee. 

—J. R. Harris, who was for a number of years local 
manager of the Security Casualty, and later of the 
National Relief, which reinsured the Security, has re- 
signed to become manager of the accident and health 
department of the Cleveland Life at Cincinnati. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Interest in Warwick Castle—One of the 
dailies last Sunday published an elaborate pic- 
ture of a patriotic affair given in the grounds 
of Warwick Castle in England. Few persons 
in this city are aware that this castle has been 
rented for the summer to an American who is 
a broker in fire insurance in this city and 
Chicago. He has been visited by several 
American friends, and the absence of royalty 
and noble peers has not diminished the wel- 
come of their reception. Probably some of the 
broker’s Western friends recognize the picture. 




















Puzzling Figures.—Referring to the loss 
statistics of the first half of this year, a wise 
student of such figures says that if the ex- 
perience of eighteen months be taken instead 
of only six months, and then divided as a basis 
of comparison, it will be seen the totals per 
month were unfavorable for the profit of the 
companies. He says the politicians are alto- 
gether too fast to demand reduced rates when- 
ever it appears a few months show a reduced 
loss record. That is the next movement, and 
it has already started in certain sections be- 
cause the last six months were more favorable 
to the companies. Would it ever continue so 
and wipe out the loss average of the previous 
year? 

New York Brokers and Outside Risks.— 
An item in a Western insurance journal says 
that letters have been written by prominent 
companies in this city advising more lenient 
treatment of a noted brokerage firm in New 
York which has secured large lines of fire in- 
surance on out-of-town risks at the expense of 
local agents. The latter have no love for the 
New Yorkers, but the companies here have 
never shown any disposition to turn down the 
firm’s brokerage business. Because the war 
forced the brokers to place their risks on this 
side of the ocean some of the premiums have 
been given to the city companies, and they have 
been courteously informed that the patronage 
will be increased if their treatment of the 
local agents can be changed by the influence 
of the head offices. The newspaper organ of 
the agents will probably have a few words to 
say on this subject. 

Aircraft Insurance.—Among the commis- 
sioners who have by authority of the govern- 
ment been examining into the question of 
proper forms and rates to be used by the 
British officials to ‘govern the terms of insur- 
ance against the enemy’s aircraft and bombs 
dropped on British property, we note two 
names well known in this country. One of 
them is Mr. Cuthbert E. Heath, an underwriter 
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at Lloyds, and the other is E. Roger Owen, the 
manager of the Commercial Union of London. 
They have made an exhaustive report on terms 
and conditions, and propose to limit the brok- 
erage to be allowed by the government to five 
per cent. There is some objection to the rates 
by the Lloyds underwriters, on the ground 
that they do not discriminate fairly between 
risks near the coast line and the inland ter- 
ritory. 

Organization De Luxe.—The controversy 
still rages between the inside combination of 
de luxe companies for special competition for 
sprinklered risks and the outsiders who are not 
in the ring. The effort of Mr. McGregor of 
Chicago to reconcile the differences in the con- 
troversy failed to accomplish any visible result. 

Norwegian Underwriters.—The name of 
the Norwegian Underwriters, a Lloyd concern, 
appears in the loss list occasionally. This is 
rather a unique combination as successor to 
the New York Central Lloyds, which was 
controlled by one Fitzgerald at Little Falls, 
N. Y. The charter was purchased and name 
changed to the Norwegian Underwriters in 
January, 1913. The names of subscribers are 
printed in the Department report for 1915, and 
comprise about fifty representative shipping 
and commercial firms located in Norway. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


New Company Being Organized in Chi- 
cago. The Associated Industries Fire is being 
organized in Chicago and is almost ready for 
business. The capital stock of $2,000,000 has 
heen sold at $15.a share, witha par value of $10. 
The purchasers are principally brewers, ice 
manufacturers, ice cream manufacturers and 
cold storage concerns. The business of the 
company will be confined to these lines. The 
company will not have agents but will do busi- 
ness direct with the manufacturers. 

Buswell Sojourning at Seashore. —I1. C. 
Buswell, Chicago member of the Home of 
New York and president of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters, is spending the month of 
August at the seashore, 

Traction Line Renewed.—The $25,000,000 
traction line was renewed in Chicago last 
week. This insurance was divided among 
Rollo Webster & Co., R. W. Hosmer & Co., 
and Charles A. Newton & Co. The risk has 
been considerably improved during the past 
few years. Most of the cars are of steel, and 
there is considerable fireproof construction. 


Potts Rejects Company Reports.—In some 
cases the efforts of the fire insurance com- 
panies to comply with the requirements of 
Insurance Superintendent Potts of Illinois for 
detailed classification of their Illinois business 
have not met with the approval of the Super- 
intendent. Mr. Potts returned the reports of 
several companies with the information that 
they could not be accepted on account of fail- 
ure to give separate figures for different 
classes of cities, etc. Mr. Potts holds that be- 
cause the companies have not kept their rec- 
ords so as to give the information rightly does 
not excuse them from furnishing the informa- 
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tion. He has given these companies until Sep- 
tember 1 to furnish the information as required 
by the Department, but the companies, on the 
other hand, claim that it will be impossible to 
comply with this request even if they were to 
work nights and Sundays; and, moreover, in 
some cases the original reports have been de- 
stroyed and therefore the information could 
not be compiled. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Globe Mutual Fire Incorporated.—The 
Globe Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which 
will have its principal office in Chelsea, has 
been incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts to do a general fire insurance business 
on the mutual plan. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, Freeman J. Santos; 
treasurer, Israel Sisonsky; secretary, William 
M. Gordon. 

General Adjustment Bureau Moves.—The 
General Adjustment Bureau of New England, 
of which A, A. Clarke is manager, is moving 
into new offices on the fourth floor of the 
Oliver building, which houses a large number 
of insurance concerns. Since its organization 
three years ago the bureau has handled over 
two thousand losses. 

Peabody Named as Hodgkin’s Successor. 
—It is now definitely known that Insurance 
Commissioner Hardison will send in the 
names of Harry L. Peabody and Arthur FE. 
Linnell as Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
and Chief Examiner, respectively. These ap- 
pointments must be approved by the Governor 
and the [-xecutive Council. 


PHILADELPHIA SURVEYS 

J. Sanderson Trump Returns.—J. Sander- 
son Trump, who left Philadelphia and became 
identified with the fire insurance world of 
Scranton, Pa., has returned to Philadelphia as 
successor to Henry R. Shaw as superintendent 
of the rating department of the Philadelphia 
lire Underwriters Association. 

Change in Local Agency.—Henry R. Shaw 
has resigned as superintendent of the rating 
department of the Philadelphia [ire Under- 
writers Association and has joined the staff of 
Curtin & Brockie. 


NEW ORLEANS LETTER 
Grain Situation Still Under Disscussion 


Several of the most prominent and repre- 
sentative local agents of New Orleans held a 
meeting a few days ago to discuss the impend- 
ing grain insurance quesition. 

It will be recalled that last year the local 
agents of this city entered into an agreement 
under which all the grain insurance was to be 
written in the name of the Central Warehouse 
and Elevator Company (a subsidiary attach- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany). 

While the business was to be handled and 
placed by a firm of New York brokers through 
their New Orleans representative, it was dis- 
tinctly understood and agreed that the local 
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agents would not be called upon to pay any 
brokerage on the business contributed by their 
own customers and written by the companies 
in their respective offices. 

In consideration therefore of their acquies- 
cence in the scheme they were, upon such 
business, to retain their commission intact. 

Notice, however, has been served that dur- 
ing the forthcoming season this condition, 
vital so far as the agents are concerned, will 
not be complied with, and that on all the grain 
business, no matter whence it originates or by 
whom contributed, will be subject to a toll of 
ten per centum to be paid to the brokers 
handling the business of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, and incidentally that of 
the Central Warehouse and Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Of course, this notice has stirred up con- 
siderable feeling and aroused a spirit of re- 
bellion which threatens to assume proportions 
sufficiently formidable to demand treatment 
more in consonance with good business policy 
than calm disregard indifference. 
Through their New Orleans mouthpiece the 
New York brokers have caused the announce- 
ment to be made that they have ample facili- 
ties to care for all the grain which may come 
through this port next season, and that the 
protection which the recalcitrant agents may 
control will not be needed and will not be ap- 
plied for if they stubbornly maintain their 
recalcitrancy. 


or cool 


AGENTS ARE Firm IN DEMANDS 

Irom time immemorial it as been held un- 
wise to cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face, 
but on the other hand it must be conceded that 
it is wiser to stand with equanimity, if need 
be, the partial disfigurement occasioned by the 
loss of the nasal organ than to suffer absolute 
decapitation, and the agents who have re- 
belled state that they stand ready to lose all 
their grain business rather than to establish 
a precedent which they feel will result in their 
being gradually stripped of other lines they 
now control and which will pass from them if 
they tamely submit. They regard submission 
in a case like this as lending a hand to their 
own eventual undoing. This appears to be a 
repetition of the time-honored old game of 
“heads I win, tails you lose,” with the local 
agents holding the tails, and they feel that if 
they are not alert and vigilant they will find 
themselves denuded of even this poor privi- 
lege. 

Of course, there are a number of weak 
brothers who will supinely give in, but those 
who attended the meeting and who expressed 
themselves quite clearly and emphatically on 
the question at issue control forces and in- 
fluences which must tell in the long run. And 
it may not be much of a run, after all. They 
feel assured that the companies they represent 
will not prove disloyal to them and write the 
business over their heads, for the companies 
generally realize that not only is overhead 
writing a reprehensible practice from an ethical 
standpoint, but is apt to prove a boomerang— 
and nobody is looking around for boomerangs 


nowadays. O’ Hacerty. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Conditions in the Insurance Business in 
Great Britain and Europe 


BRITISH INSURANCE IN WAR TIME 


The Great British War Loan and the Insurance 
Companies—Other Items 


{From Our London Correspondent] 


Gradually the insurance companies are ad- 
justing themselves to the altered conditions 
brought about by the war. Of the four great 
divisions of the business—life, fire, casualty 
and marine—the first-named is most exposed 
to the effects of what is taking place. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that the life assurance funds held by the 
various offices amount to nearly £450,000,000, 
the annual net interest yield bringing in £17,- 
000,000, and the annual premium income total- 
ing little short of £50,000,000. They are, there- 
fore, peculiarly liable to feel the result of any 
far-reaching events having a pronounced bear- 
ing upon the money market. In addition, the 
increase in mortality brought about by large 
numbers of policyholders being at the front, 
the removal from their usual avocations of 
some millions of the country’s younger men— 
from which class new assurants are in normal 
times secured in great volume—and the con- 
traction in trading discernible in many direc- 
tions, which has rendered not a few business 
proprietors and others less able than formerly 
to take out new policies, have had a disturbing 
influence upon this great section of insurance 
enterprise. There have, however, been com- 
pensations in the facts that numerous trading 
concerns have been made exceptionally busy 
by war requirements, and a very large class of 
workers, and not a few heads of affairs, have 
found themselves with a considerable cash sur- 
plus, some of which is finding its way into life 
assurance channels. The bulk of the accounts 
relating to 1914 have now been published, and 
a survey of them at once makes it evident that 
the offices, as a whole, have done remarkably 
well. In a much larger number of instances 
than might have been anticipated the new 
business record shows an increase over that of 
the preceding year, and in some cases results 
which are astonishingly good are recorded, 
while an increase in the average amount as- 
sured per new policy is quite common in in- 
stances where the total number and amount of 
new contracts issued show a slight falling off. 
It would appear, looking at the position gen- 
erally, that those offices which have presented 
a bold front, which have maintained or even 
augmented their advertising expenditure, and 
which have impressed their representatives 
with the value of looking for and expecting 
success, have often more than held their own 
in the struggle for business, which is, of 
course, hardly to be wondered at. The great 
topic before the public and the insurance 
world is, however, at the moment, the latest 
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war loan, which must have no inconsiderable 
direct effect, and a very far-reaching indirect 
effect, upon life assurance. 


THe Great War Loan 

Heralded in the press as the world’s greatest 
war loan, the details of which had for some 
time been anticipated with eagerness, were 
made public on the eve of June 21. Almost 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
concluded his speech in Parliament announcing 
the terms of the issue, would-be investors 
were wending their way to the Bank of Eng- 
land to obtain prospectus and application form, 
and when that august institution closed its 
normal business for the day long queues of 
city men had formed up patiently to await the 
coveted documents. By 7:30 P. M. a com- 
mencement in the distribution was made, and a 
crowd of enormous proportions had gathered. 
In a few brief sentences descriptive of the 
scene The Daily Telegraph says: “Lord Cun- 
liffe, the governor of the bank, arrived a few 
minutes before the distribution, which took 
place in the open courtyard. The applicants 
were admitted in sections, a large staff of as- 
sistants handing out supplies of the prospectus 
and the forms which accompany it, these being 
stacked on long tables in the courtyard. Some 
of the applicants, particularly those represent- 
ing large banking interests, carried away huge 
piles of the printed material. Ten or a dozen 
vans were kept in readiness to carry consign- 
ments to the railway stations for distribution 
in the provinces.” 

A short outline of the terms of the issue is 
sufficient to explain the immediate popularity 
of the new loan, the success of which was at 
once apparent. It will also be sufficient to in- 
dicate to some extent the vast effect upon the 
market prices of investments and securities 
generally, and upon the rates of interest ob- 
tainable which must result. The influence of 
the loan, therefore, upon insurance funds and 
their earning power is at once manifest. 


FEATURES OF THE ISSUE 

Shortly put, the new war loan constitutes 
no less than a four and one-half per cent in- 
vestment with British Government security— 
and other advantages. The rate of interest is, 
in such a connection, high, and will require a 
large sum annually to meet it. On the other 
hand, the scheme is so widely drawn that the 
humblest worker has an opportunity of sub- 
scribing, and thus its benefits will be dis- 
tributed amongst all classes of the community 
and dispersed throughout the country. 

No precise sum is asked for, the loan being 
for an indefinite amount, not, however, to ex- 
ceed £g10,000,000. The issue is at par, and if 
not previously redeemed the loan is to be re- 
paid at par on December 1, 1945; the right, 
however, is reserved of redeeming the loan at 
par at any time on or after December 1, 1925. 
Applications for even hundreds of pounds are 
receivable by the Bank of England, and the 
list of these is to close not later than July to, 
1915. Smaller bonds of from £5 to £25 are 
obtainable through the postoffice, and war loan 
vouchers of 5/-, or any multiple of 5/—, are on 
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sale at the postoffices and through the medium 
of trade unions, friendly societies and various 
works’ offices, which vouchers when they 
amount to £5 are convertible into a £5 bond at 
any postoffice, applications for these bonds and 
vouchers being allowed until the end of No- 
vember. 

Valuable conversion rights are given to 
holders of 3% per cent war loan 1925-1928, 
2Y2 per cent Consols, 234 per cent annuities, 
and 2% per cent annuities on their becoming 
the holders of specified amounts of the new 
war loan. A further important concession is 
that in the event of future issues (other than 
issues made abroad or issues of Exchequer 
Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short-dated 
securities) being made by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, stock and bonds of the present issue will 
be accepted at par, plus accrued interest, as the 
equivalent of cash for the purpose of subscrip- 
tions to such issues, 


Its INFLUENCE ON INSURANCE FINANCE 

That so colossal a scheme, framed upon 
such bold lines and so irresistible in its appeal, 
will have a direct bearing upon insurance 
finance, and the more wealthy the company 
the greater will be, it may be supposed, its 
exposure to the effects of the latest develop- 
ment, goes without saying, and the point need 
not be labored. Adverting to this matter 
The Insurance Record says: “The immediate 
advantage offered by this loan is not without 
its drawbacks. What will cause considerable 
anxiety to those in control of insurance com- 
panies is the further depreciation in high- 
class investment securities, due to the Govern- 
ment borrowing at 4% per cent. For example, 
the best of the long-term trustee securities 
have recently been on approximately a 4% per 
cent basis, and it is not unlikely that the in- 
creased rate now proposed by the Government 
will lead to such securities going on to a 4% 
per cent basis, which would mean a capital 
diminution of approximately 10 per cent if 
there were a free market in such securities. 
Incidentally, it must be borne in mind that the 
official minimum prices of securities in the 
Stock Exchange list will in all probability be 
drastically revised, as they are at present quite 
inconsistent with the price of the new war 
loan.” 

In a general discussion of the position as 
affecting life assurance, a contributor to The 
Post Magazine says: ‘The remedy for de- 
preciation will probably be found in the high 
interest yields which will be obtainable. * * * 
The demand for capital after the war will be 
stupendous, and the life offices, with their 
great resources, will be in a position to deal 
with the new conditions as the ordinary private 
investor could never do. As a member of a 
powerful organization, the latter is likely to 
pass through the troublous times still in store 
far more successfully than as a mere unit.” 


PopuLARITY OF THE LOAN 


At once the loan proved popular with insur- 
ance companies, the mighty “Prudential” 
heading the list with an application for £3,080,- 
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ooo. Other companies have done well in pro- 
portion to their standing and financial equip- 
ment. In addition to the foregoing the “Pru- 
dential,” with a view to assisting in every way 
possible, is placing its organization at the dis- 
posal of the Government; which means that 
the company’s 20,000 representatives, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
and penetrating to the remotest parts of the 
country, are being provided with war loan 
vouchers, for the purpose of offering them 
from door to door. Similarly the association 
of Industrial Assurance Companies and Col- 
lecting Friendly Societies—in whose ranks are 
included the largest industrial assurance com- 
panies outside the “Prudential”—are purchas- 
ing a large amount of war loan vouchers for 
distribution amongst their 60,000 representa- 
tives, who will offer them for sale among the 
policyholders of the various offices; while, be- 
yond the amounts already invested in the war 
loan, the companies and societies included in 
the association have undertaken to invest all 
their future available surplus revenue. 

A further development is a notice by the 
Board of Trade of a new rule under tne 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909, enabling 
£3:10:0 per cent war loan, £2:10:0 per cent 
Consols, £2:15:0 per cent annuities, and 
£2:10:0 per cent annuities, included in the 
statutory deposits made by insurance compa- 
nies, to be converted into £4:10:0 per cent war 
loan without the necessity of an application to 
the court. 

Thus the effect of this great financial 
measure upon insurance offices goes on ex- 
tending. 


War Workers’ Option Po.Licy 


For some little while before the war loan 
made its appearance it had been apparent that 
a considerable part of the population of this 
country was earning much more than usual 
under normal conditions, and had money with 
which to make provision against adverse cir- 
cumstances later on. Here was an opportunity 
for the industrial assurance offices, and they 
were quick to seize it. The Prudential’s policy 
bearing the above title furnishes an instance of 
what has been done to meet the case. The 
contract combines insurance and investment. 
Its leading features are: (1) A whole-life 
assurance purchased by a single premium pay- 
able in one sum at the commencement, or by 
instaiments at any time during the first year; 
where death occurs before a quarter on the 
premium has been paid the instalment received 
will be returned; where it occurs during the 
first year after a quarter of the premium has 
been paid any balance of premium remaining 
due at death will be deducted. (2) When the 
single premium has been paid the whole-life 
assurance can, at the option of the assured, be 
converted into an endowment assurance by 
payment of a further premium, called an en- 
dowment premium. This premium may be 
paid in one sum within two years from the 
date of the policy or by instalment, completed 
within one year from the payment of the first 
instalment, provided that all instalments must 
be paid within two years from the date of the 
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policy. (3) There is no necessity to select 
any particular sum at the outset, for having 
paid the whole-life premium the assured may 
continue to invest savings in convenient 
amounts, and the term will be fixed (under the 
table forming part of the prospectus) ‘accord- 
ing to the total amount so invested and paid at 
the end of the time prescribed above for pay- 
ment of the endowment premium. Should any 
instalment of an endowment premium be then 
uncompleted 80 per cent thereof will be re- 
turned to the assured and 20 per cent retained 
by the company to defray expenses. Policies 
may be for £25 or any multiple thereof, are 
issued without medical examination except in 
particular cases, participate in the “ordinary” 
branch bonuses, and carry a surrender value. 
It is further announced that every penny paid 
on these policies will be invested in British 
Government war loans. 

Thus another effect of the war is apparent 
in the widening of the insurance programme. 

London, England. CHARTERS. 


FIRE MARSHALS’ PROGRAMME 


Events of the Convention at Chicago on 
September 10 and II 


The programme for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Fire Marshals Association of North 
America, to be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, September 10 and 11, has been com- 
pleted. Franklin H. Wentworth of the National 
Fire Protection Association will speak on ‘‘The 
Individual Responsibility of Fire’; Walter H. 
Bennett, fire marshal of Illinois, on ‘‘Teaching 
of Fire Prevention in Schools’; W. E. Longley, 
fire marshal of Indiana, on “Storage, Sale and 
Handling of Gasoline and Explosives’; At- 
torney Sharp, of the Ohio Fire Marshal De- 
partment, on ‘“Constitutionality of the Law 
Authorizing the State Fire Marshal to Condemn 
and Remove Buildings that are Fire Hazards.’’ 
Several round-table discussions have been ar- 
ranged with the following leaders: Moving-Pic- 
ture Theaters, J. L. Baldwin, Pennsylvania; on 
“Practical Plans to Make Members of Fire De- 
partments Inspectors of Fire Hazard Conditions,” 
John T. Winship of Michigan; Ole O. Roe, Ia., 
on “The State Building Code’’; J. R. Young, 
North Carolina, ‘‘Relations of the Fire Marshal 
Department to Insurance Companies,’ Joseph 
Button, Virginia. Representatives of various 
States have been designated in advance to dis- 
cuss these topics, but the consideration will be 
open to all members. On the evening of the 
first day the Majestic Theater will show the 
moving pictures of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 


Warning to Agents 

A timely warning to agents may be gleaned 
from the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky to the effect that an agent 
who writes a policy for an unlicensed company, 
provided the insured does not know the com- 
pany is unlicensed, renders himself liable for 
any loss that the company may refuse or be 
unable to pay. Vaughn & Blackwell had insured 
the property of Max Freedberg in the Franklin 
Fire of Delaware, an unadmitted company, which 
refused to pay a claim. Judgment was obtained 
against the agents in the lower courts, and the 
Court of Appeals has sustained this action. 
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WISCONSIN BUSINESS 





Reports of Local Fire Insurance Com- 
panies During 1914 





THREE COMPANIES MAKE GAINS 





Experience of the Northwestern National, Mil- 
waukee Mechanics and Concordia Fire 


The results of the business of the Wisconsin 
stock fire insurance companies for the year 1914 
are summarized from their statements to the 
State Insurance Department as follows: 

The Northwestern National of Milwaukee in- 
creased its business in force by $19,621,780, and 
its net premium income by $24,472. This com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $1,000,000 and total 
assets at the beginning of the year of $7,069,- 
409, shows a total premium income of $2,738,480 
and an income from investments of $284,485. 
Its disbursements for net losses were $1,344,073 
and for commissions $657,102, allowances to 
agents $7211, and salaries and expenses of spe- 
cial and general agents $274,549. The dividends 
paid were $150,000 and the total disbursements 
were $2,798,774. The admitted assets are $6,667,- 
610, against which the unearned premium re- 
serve is $3,304,685. There is also held a con- 
flagration reserve of $500,000 and the surplus is 
$1,520,377. The net premiums in Wisconsin 
amounted to $183,137 and the net losses paid 
amounted to $53,653. Since commencing busi- 
ness the company has declared cash dividends 
of $3,184,000, in addition to stock dividends of 
$174,000. The ratio of net losses to net pre- 
miums for the entire business was forty-nine 
per cent and for the Wisconsin business was 
twenty-nine per cent. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS EXPERIENCE 

The Milwaukee Mechanics increased its busi- 
ness in force by $6,162,780. This company, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000 and total assets at 
the beginning of the year of $4,398,410, shows a 
total premium income of $1,926,810 and an in- 
come from investments of $187,919. Its disburse- 
ments for net losses were $1,288,790 and for 
commissions $447,913, and salaries and expenses 
of special and general agents $94,621. The divi- 
dends paid were $120,000 and the total disburse- 
ments were $2,406,989 The admitted assets 
were $4,203,215, against which the unearned 
premium reserve is $2,259,601.. The surplus is 
$577,155. The net premiums in Wisconsin 
amounted to $213,620 and the net losses paid to 
$57,320. Since commencing business the com- 
pany has declared cash dividends of $2,148,000, 
in addition to stock dividends of $300,000. The 
ratio of net losses paid to net premiums for the 
entire business was sixty-seven per cent and 
for the Wisconsin business was twenty-seven 
per cent. 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Concordia Fire of Milwaukee increased its 
business in force by $13,176,971, and increased 
its net premium income by $39,999. This com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $600,000 and total 
assets at the beginning of the year of $2,339,- 
036, shows a total premium income of $1,149,- 
905, and an income from investments of $92,- 
849. Its disbursements for net losses were $626,- 
986, and for commissions $295,571, and allow- 
ances to agents $1699, and salaries and ex- 
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penses of general agents $49,114. The divi- 
dends paid were $60,000 and the total disburse- 
ments were $1,260,602. The admitted assets are 
$2,415,965 and the unearned premium reserve is 
$1,167,272. The company holds a reserve for 
contingencies of $10,000 and the surplus is 
$391,292. 

The net premiums in Wisconsin amounted to 
$136,934 and the net losses paid to $47,988. Since 
commencing business the company has declared 
cash dividends of $680,561. The ratio of net 
losses paid to net premiums for the entire 
business was fifty-five per cent, and for the 
Wisconsin business was thirty-six per cent. 


SWITZERLAND GENERAL EXAMINED 


Heavy Marine Losses During First Quarter 
of 1915 


The New York Insurance Department has 
completed an examination of the United States 
branch of the Switzerland General of Zurich as 
of March 31, 1915. The report shows during 
the first three months of the present year marine 


losses of $355,782 and a premium income in that 
period of $134,299. Remittances from the home 
office totaled $206,639. The report shows that 
the company hag total admitted assets of $361,- 
589, against total liabilities, except deposit cap- 
ital, of $133,692. The surplus as to policyholders 
is $227,897 and the deposit capital is $200,000. 
In conclusion the report says: 


Branch Office.—The company conducts a sep- 
arate department at San Francisco, Cal., which 
reports directly to the home office. It also sub- 
mits statements quarterly to the New York of- 
fice. For the purpose of this examination there 
was obtained from the San Francisco office a 
sworn statement showing as of March 31, 1915, 
the financial condition of such department, 
which includes returns from Seattle and Hawaii, 
and such figures were incorporated in the fore- 
going financial statement. In this connection it 
is pertinent to state that the San Francisco de- 
partment transacted during the period covered 
by this report approximately fifty-four per cent 
of the company’s business. 

Recommendations.—Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in the preparation of the income 
and disbursements shown in this report. No 
general ledger is maintained to properly allo- 
cate the various items of income and expense. 
The books of original entry appear to be com- 
plete, but they are insufficient to permit of a 
satisfactory examination. The absence of a 
proper system of accounting has resulted in the 
filing of defective statements with this Depart- 
ment, and it would appear most essential that 
this company institute without delay a modern 
method of keeping its records. The custom of 
depositing securities for which credit is taken 
in the hands of banking institutions for joint 
account of the home office and others or of in- 
dividuals not officially connected with the com- 
pany as representing its United States branch is 
without excuse and has heretofore been called 
to the attention of the company. 


Offer to Buy Teutonia Fire 

An Eastern company is seeking to purchase 
control of the Teutonia Fire of Pittsburg and 
is offering $115 a share, the par value being $50. 
It is regarded as certain that the control will 
be transferred at these figures, as the officers 
are making no objections. As the Teutonia is 
a Bureau company, it is believed that the pur- 
chasing company is either a company in that 
organization or a foreign company which is 
seeking an established American branch. The 
identity of the company is kept secret, but from 
the several circumstances in connection with the 
deal led to the belief that it originates with a 
foreign company. 
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MICHIGAN FIRE RATES 


Commissioner Winship Replies to Crit- 
icisms of Former Commissioner 
Campbell 


URGES REDUCTION OF FIRE WASTE 





Says High Loss Ratio Prevents Change at Present 
—Cites Former Rates 

Insurance Commissioner John T. Winship of 
Michigan has answered the criticism of Milo D. 
Campbell, former Insurance Commissioner, re- 
garding the powers of the Commissioner to re- 
duce the fire insurance rates in that State. 
Commissioner Winship waives any authority 
over rates and also says that investigations con- 
ducted by the Insurance Department and the 
Attorney-General have failed to reveal any vio- 
lation of the anti-compact law of the State. In 
his letter to Mr. Campbell, Commissioner Win- 
ship went into some detail in digging up old 
records of the Insurance Department and quotes 
some of the old rates. He also says that the 
citizens of Michigan cannot well expect a reduc- 
tion in rates by fire insurance companies until 
there has been a marked reduction in the fire 
losses of the State where companies have not 
had a very favorable experience. 

In part, the Commissioner’s letter is ag fol- 
lows: 

Now for a few statistics from the records of 
the Department. 

Your annual report, when you were Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, under date of April 12, 1898, 
among other things, calls attention to the fact 
that you sent a circular letter to the various in- 
surance companies doing business in this State, 
calling their attention to the high rates of in- 
surance in Michigan. You say, in this report, 
that the average rate charged in Michigan for 
1896 was $1.50 (the true figures should be $1.48 
plus) per 700 of coverage. 

You claim in your report that, as a result of 
your letter, the rate for 1897 was reduced fifteen 
per cent to twenty per cent. The records do not 
show the following to be the average cost of 
coverage: 


Uh of AR eee te rat verre Se $1.443 
a Aree rene: Siplaliove eisunrate ene 1.371 
OO as 5505-06 5 oie s Wiis o.0s peplas-wisie ore Sip winters w5-3> 1.222 


Those figures cover the rates during your ad- 
ministration. 

My annual report for 1914 shows that the rate 
last year was .99 plus. * * * 


HIGH LOSS RATIO 


Let us take the figures showing the loss ratio 
of companies doing business in this State for 
the years referred to: 

In 1897 the loss ratio was forty-seven per cent 
of premiums received. 

In 1898 the loss ratio was fifty-one per cent of 
premiums received. 

In 1899 the loss ratio was fifty-nine per cent of 
premiums received. 

How do those figures compare with the loss 
ratio of 1914, which was sixty-six per cent plus. 

It is rather a delicate matter to write these 
facts, since it is very evident from your letter 
that you do not impute the right motives to the 
administration of this Department, but the fig- 
ures I am giving you are taken from the records 
of the Department, and I must stand upon them, 
even if they do appear to controvert your state- 
ments. 

Let me say in conclusion, that I, too, am of 
the opinion that fire insurance rates are prov- 
ing a heavy burden to our people, but from the 
study I have given the subject, I am convinced 
that we will never reach a rate satisfactory to 
our people until we have learned the lesson of 
fire prevention and needless fire waste, and until 
our juries co-operate with the fire marshal’s 
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bureau in its efforts to wipe out or, at least, 
diminish the crime of arson and incendiarism. 
Your letter, in so far as it refers to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, is absolutely inexcusable. 


LOWER RATES THAN FOR MANY YEARS 


Inasmuch as the average coverage cost is now 
lower, with one exception, than it has been. for 
many years, and considerably lower than at any 
time during your own administration, it would 
appear that your strictures are a reflection upon 
all succeeding administrations. It is hardly rea- 
sonable to expect rates to be reduced very much 
on the average, when the loss ratio last year was 
greater than any year in the history of the State, 
with two exceptions, since 1884, and with four 
exceptions since the Department was estab- 
lished. 


Consider Kansas Rate Question 

Insurance Commissioner Wilson of Kansas was 
in Chicago Tuesday for a conference with the 
fire insurance companies as to rates in that 
State. Kansas has a rate regulation law, but 
part of the reduction made under it on a flat 
percentage basis was set aside by the courts as 
excessive, it being shown that the business in 
the State had been unprofitable. Two years ago 
the legislature created the State Fire Marshal 
department, and the advocates of the measure 
promised that it would result in a material re- 
duction of losses and, consequently, in rates. 
The reports of the fire marshal department 
show a falling off in losses as compared with 
previous years, and on this basis a demand for 
rate reductions has been developed. It is 
claimed, however, that the records of the State 
Fire Mashal’s department are not complete and 
that last year the companies actually paid out 
$600,000 more in fire losses in Kansas than the 
fire marshal reported. Insurance Commissioner 
Wilson understands that under the law rates 
cannot be reduced below the point of profit, but 
believes that certain readjustments could be 
made which would show lower rates on classes 
with low loss ratios. 





British Dominions General to Take Over 


United Dominions 

The business of the United Dominions is about 
to be transferred to the British Dominions Gen- 
eral. By the terms of the deal the British 
Dominions is turning over one share for every 
two shares, with ten shillings paid to the share- 
holders of the absorbed company. The United 
Dominions on December 31, 19138, had £62,837 
paid-up capital, premiums of £41,827 and £6919 
trading balance for the year. 





Queen Insurance Company. Examined 

An examination of the Queen of New York by 
the New York Insurance Department has been 
completed as of March 31, 1915. The report shows 
that the company had on that date total ad- 
mitted assets of $9,992,937. A net surplus of 
$3,714,446 is allowed by the examiners. The un- 
earned premium reserve of the company is 
placed at $4,611,970, and the reserve for out- 
standing losses $512,971. 

Indiana Improved Risk Club 

The Indiana field men of the companies in the 
Union Improved Risk Association met in Chi- 
cago Thursday and organized the Indiana Im- 
proved Risk Club. W. L. Riker, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, was elected 
president, with John Fitzgerald of the Queen 
vice-president, and L. W. Grupe of the North- 
ern secretary. 
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Fire Insurance 








TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN THE . 
UNITED STATES $27,000,000 


The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 





Hamburg -ABremen 
Sire Insurance Company 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Organized in 1854 


Entered United States in 1858 





123 William Street - - 


United States Branch 


H. N. KELSEY, Manager 


New York 





340 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
MACDONALD & MILES, Managers 


Pacific Coast Department 








AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED POINTS 














THE INSURANCE YEAR: BOOK 


Fire and Marine Volume Has Been Issued 


The fire and marine volume of the Insurance 
Year Book for 1915-1916 has been published by 
The Spectator Company, New York. In this 
volume, which contains over 1200 pages, the 
section entitled ‘‘Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies” presents more or less exhaustive 
information relating to over 1000 fire and marine 
insurance organizations (including unlicensed 
companies). 

The importance of the fire and marine insur- 
ance transactions in this country is indicated by 
the aggregates for 1914, shown below, taken from 
the recapitulation tables of the Insurance Year 
Book: 


Number of companies..........-.eeees 633 
Capital paid up (U. S. companies)... .$105,669,891 
BEBTNG een cdnantednc ns netacay ewes wees. 828,187,591 
NGE SUPDIMG c0 ccc cerce ceccntodeneseese 292,454,377 
Net premiums ......ccccccccccvcccsoes 405,975,173 
Total MCOME 2.2.2 ceccevesene weaeaeeas 440,733,210 
WOSSES DAIG 26 ccccesasscccererenccases 228,215,023 
Dividends (American companies, in- 

cluding mutuals) .........ceeeceeees 33,786,956 
WSVONGCH cece cusccccwsees soe teereseacis 144,638,599 
Total expenditures .........ceecesecoes 406,640,578 


“Fire Departments and Water Supply” is the 
title of a department containing detailed in- 
formation as to the fire protection of 8281 cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada. Al- 
though this section is as much abbreviated as 
possible, it occupies 450 closely printed pages. 
The directory of insurance agents (with sup- 
plementary lists of insurance attorneys and ad- 
justers) comprises about 62,000 names. The list 
of companies that have failed or retired con- 
tains about 2600 names. Data are presented as 
to insurance companies in forty-five foreign 
countries. 

The officers of 350 underwriters’ organizations 
are given. The premium receipts of individual 
companies are tabulated for twelve cities. 
Notable conflagrations in the world’s history 
comprise 380 disasters from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 
1915. The list of large fires in the United States 
and Canada embraces 322 fires occurring in the 
last two centuries, each causing $1,000,000 or 
more of loss. In addition to the foregoing there 
is a considerable amount of other useful infor- 
mation presented regarding various features of 
the insurance business, each adding its quota to 
the value of this volume. The Insurance Year 
Book, fire and marine, Volume I, sells at $6. 
When ordered with the life, casualty and mis- 
cellaneous volume, the price for the two is $10. 
—Journal of Commerce. 


Birmingham Reduces Fire Department 
The City Commissioners of Birmingham have 


completed their budget for 1915 and 1916, and’ 


their original policy of retrenchment is being 
carried out wherever possible. They have re- 
vised the rolls of the fire department and forty- 
nine men have been dropped from the service, 
which represents a saving in that department 
of $3940 per month. The department now con- 
sists of the chief, two secre- 
tary, two fire inspectors, hydrant inspector, 


assistants, 


superintendent of fire alarm, two men in the re- 
pair shop, one lineman and a fighting force of 
114 men. The Commissioners have agreed for 
Chief Middleton to retain the two fire inspec- 
tors, as he states with the curtailed depart- 
ment the fire inspections are more necessary 
than ever before. It was originally planned to 
cut the forces at suburb stations to two men, 
but the citizens fought this plan so vigorously 
the Commissioners agreed that three and four 
men at each station should be retained. 

A careful inspection of roofs and flues on the 
majority of residences and many business houses 
was recently made and submitted to Chief Mid- 
dleton. It is stated that in many cases the 
roofs and flues are in dangerous condition and 
are likely to cause fire losses any time. 


Niagara Fire Changes 

Insurance circles were well surprised last 
week by the announcement that Charles H. 
Coffin, vice-president of the German-American 
of New York, is about to become president of 
the Niagara Fire and will assume the duties of 
that office in the near future. It was also an- 
nounced that the senior officers of the Niagara 
Fire will resign in the course of the next few 
months and will retire from the insurance busi- 
ness The resignations of President Harold 
Herrick, Vice-President George C. Howe and 
Secretary George W. Dewey from their respec- 
tive offices in the Niagara will take place be- 
tween the present time and the date of the 
annual meeting, which will be held on the first 
Tuesday in March. 

The retiring officers have built up a strong or- 
ganization and are retiring with creditable 
records. Mr. Coffin will be greatly missed by 
the German-American, with whom he has made 
an enviable reputation. 


Cincinnati Fire Hazard 

The results of the reinspection of Cincin- 
nati during the first three months of the year by 
engineers of the fire prevention committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, just 
made public in its report, show accurately ex- 
isting conditions in the city, which are char- 
acterized as good for the most part. The aver- 
age number of fires during the past five years 
is reported as 1269, with an average loss per 
fire of $935, which is considered a high figure. 
The report refers to the proposed high-pressure, 
fire-fighting system for the central district. The 
fire department auxiliaries are referred to as 
efficient, the building laws good and well en- 
forced, but poor structural conditions in the 
congested value district are said to create a 
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high potential hazard, and to make possible 
serious group fires. 


Agency Changes 

Announcement has been made that A. S. Da Silva 
has resigned as special agent for the Providence 

Washington in Michigan. 
A. O. Denzel nas been appointed special agent of 
the Continental for Pennsylvania, succeeding E. A, 
Morrell, who has been transferred to the home office. 
—The Merchants National Fire of Chicago, which 
was recently licensed, has made the following agency 
appointments: At Aurora, Anderson & Comer; at 


Galesburg, Ben J. Huff, Jr.; at Monmouth, A. J. 
Milett. 


—H. Hl. Thatcher of Pontiac has been appointed 
Michigan special agent for the Providence Washing- 
ton. Mr. Thatcher traveled for the Hanover in that 
State for fifteen years, resigning several years ago te 
hecome assistant secretary of the Oakland Motor 
Company. He prefers field work and has resigned his 
automobile connection. 

—The general agency of the National of Hartford 
with Pace, Harrison & Millar, at Winnipeg, has been 
discontinued, and after August 1 all business in 
Western Canada will be reported direct to the west- 
ern department of the National in Chicago. Pace & 
Harrison continue as local agents for the National at 
Winnipeg, and F. Grant Millar has heen appointed 
special agent, this being the position he occupied prior 
to the organization of the general agency. 





Fire Notes 
The fire losses in Indiana for the first half of 1915 
are reported by the State Fire Marshal as $2,488,027 
which is $1,299,832 less than for the same period last 
year, 


—The energetic efforts of Assemblyman F. W. Ku- 
basta of Merrill, Wis., to wipe the Wisconsin State fire 
insurance fund off the statute books came to an ‘m- 
successful conclusion last week with the killing of the 
bill in the upper house. ; 


It is stated an effort is being made before the Ala- 
bama Legislature to abolish the office of Fire Mar- 
shal, and Mr. Fuller, the present incumbent, has 
taken the matter up with the fire insurance companies 
to ascertain if such action is desired by them. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal it was re- 


ported that the premiums of the fire department for 


1914, covering its world-wide business, were $20,620,- 
315, with a loss ratio of 57.1 per cent and an expense 
ratio of 26.8 per cent. The total assets are now $102,- 
018,220. 


-The sixteenth edition of Fire Insurance in New 
England, covering the years 1904-1915 inclusive, has 
been issued by The Standard Publishing Company. 
The book is neatly bound in flexible red cloth and 
contains interesting data of the various fire insurance 


companies, both stock and mutual, operating in the 
New England States. The main tables show the ex- 


perience by States of the companies. 
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A GUARANTEED GAMBLE for GENERAL and DISTRICT LIFE AGENTS 


For nearly eight years I have specialized selling Corporation and Potnerehip 
Life Insurance. Policies have averaged about $15,000, mostly ORDINARY LIFE. 
Practically all of it has come through following up specific inquiries from TWO 
LETTERS that I have sent to eligible men. 

I have never sent out a bunch of letters that did not bring an inquiry, One lot of 
one hundred letters brought me inquiries which later on were written for over 
$200,000. One other letter brought me $1,800 in commission; another letter event- 
ually profited me about $3,000. Very seldom do I write a policy for less than $10,000. 

I will sell you exact copies of these letters with full instructions how to use, and 
exclusive local territorial rights, except in very large cities, for TEN DOLLARS. 

GUARANTEE: 

I will guarantee that if after a reasonable number of letters have been sent out, you 
do not get good, responsible inquiries, I will refund the money. 

I refer you to Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass., for reliability. 

SEND ME YOUR CHECK TODAY AND INSURE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHTS TO YOUR TERRITORY. YOU CAN’T LOSE. 


(See guarantee) 


CHARLES M. ROGERS 
580 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








‘Agency Wants. 





TO STOCK SALESIEN 
SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(Incorporated) 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


R. H. Angell, Pres. E. Lee Trinkle, Vice Pres. 
Dr. J, H. Dunkley, Med. Chief W,L. Andrews, f§ Secy., 
W. J. Henson, General Counsel Treas. 


Proposed Capital Stock, $500,000.00. 

Strong local and State-wide endorsements. 

About 800 subscribers already secured. 

Splendid territory, valuable leads and liberal contracts to a 
few first-class Stock Salesmen. 

Write, giving record and references, to 


JOHN T. BOONE, President 
Colonial Organization Corporation 
Roanoke, Virginia 











Higency Wants. 








STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
[llinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 


City, N. Y. 








UNIVERSAL FIRE INS.CO. 


Organizing 


749-51 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Authorized Capital $1,000,000 





Its incorporators comprise many of the most successful Real 
Estate and Insurance Men of Chicago and elsewhere 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS AND STOCK 
SALESMEN WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 














An interesting proposition to those carrying 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Liberal Commission to Agents 


AMERICAN SERVICE UNION, 220 Broadway, N. Y. City 








Prominent gents and Brokers 





A General Agency is open 
in the State of , 
PENNSYLVANIA 
For one of the best Old Line 
Companies in America. 
Write “‘B”’ 
Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, NewYork City, N.Y. 








[_EON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
United Firemen’s 
First National 
Stuyvesant 
Concordia 
Phenix-Paris 


EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 


Hamburg-Bremen 
Fidelity-Phenix 
National-Hartford 
Philadelphia Underwriters 
British America Assurance 


Maryland Casualty, 
Bonding Dept. 

New York Plate Glass 

Continental Casualty, 
Workmen's Compensation 











PERCY B. DUTTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































EXCESS LINES AND REINSURANCE TREATIES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO., Organized 1899 
Assets: $405,831. Policyholders’ surplus, $331,251. 
MONTREAL CANADA FIREINS.CO., Organized 1859 
Assets: $209,867. Policyholders’ surplus, $154,282. 


W.L.PETTIBONE &CO.,Agts., Newark, N.J. 
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B. N. EXTON CHAS. DUPEE D. ELDER R. F. BROWN 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT TREAS. AND SEC. ASST. TREAS. 
B.N.EXTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facliltles for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS 
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